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ENGLISH IN THE RITUAL AND THE 
ENGLISH RITUAL 


by 
LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


THE first edition of the Roman ritual appeared in 1614 with Paul 
V’s prefatory Bull Apostolici sedi. In contrast with the Bulls of 
Pius V enjoining the reformed breviary (Quod a nobis, 1568) and 
missal (Quo primum, 1570) Apostolici sedi seems at first sight hardly 
preceptive at all; instead of phrases like mandantes or in virtute 
sanctae obedientiae praecipientes we find hortamur in Domino. . . 
ut in posterum utantur and so on. Without going into the precise 
position under canon law, which is hardly to our purpose in the 
present context, it can at least be said that in practice all over 
Europe local rituals held their ground, and in France, Germany 
and Austria, for instance, down to the present time, these books 
have remained in use. The Roman ritual, like the other reformed 
books of an earlier date, had its effect on local usages, and just as 
breviaries and missals, when the reformed Roman books were not 
adopted en bloc, were corrected and in many ways brought into 
line with the Roman books! so local rituals frequently took over 
many of the rites and practices of the Roman ritual. Indeed the 
latter seems to envisage such local variations; it provides the normal 
pattern to be followed everywhere and the source from which 
formularies wanting in national or regional rituals are to be taken. 
A little earlier the Council of Trent had made it very clear that it 
desired (vehementer optat) that in addition to what it had prescribed 
the laudable rites and customs of particular provinces or countries 
should be retained. There is thus no doubt that the ritual forms a 
somewhat special case among the liturgical books and that because 
1Thus the Benedictine breviary, like that of the Carmelites and Dominicans, was 


reformed on the lines of the Roman breviary of 1568; and this was true, also, of the 
diocesan breviaries like those of Paris or Braga. 
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local variations have been permitted for centuries past the intro- 
duction of some vernacular into the administration of the sacra- 
ments and other rites has been attained more easily as a consequence. 
In any case, a small amount of vernacular has always been necessary ; 
the interrogations in baptism, the expression of consent in marriage, 
have of necessity to be made in the mother tongue. It is a small 
step to add to this the translation of some of the prayers or blessings 
preceding or following these parts of the rites. 

The introduction of a certain amount of vernacular began before 
the last war with the approval, in the 1930’s, of a bilingual ritual 
for some dioceses in Austria. Some of the prayers were printed in 
parallel Latin and German columns, signifying that in these in- 
stances German could be substituted for the Latin; others had the 
German printed below the Latin, showing that the Latin had to be 
said first and that the German could be used afterwards.? After 
the war bilingual rituals were approved for many countries: they 
have appeared in English, French, German, Dutch, Flemish, to 
mention a few languages only which now have their place in the 
administration of the sacraments. Not all the local rituals thus 
approved contain the same amount of vernacular. In some places 
(Germany, Belgium, the United States) the opportunity has been 
taken to reform some of the rites; in France and those countries 
whose rituals weré approved on the pattern of the French Rituale 
parvum no changes were made in the rites and the amount of 
vernacular allowed was smaller. In addition, many missionary 
countries have obtained bilingual rituals. It has now been announced 
that permission has been obtained for a similar privilege in this 
country, and though the official statement and the semi-official 
commentary (The Tablet article referred to above) do not entirely 
agree it seems fairly clear that we shall be allowed a smaller amount 
of vernacular than is used in Germany or the United States. 

The local ritual in use in this country for many years past 
has been the Ordo administrandi sacramenta which, though largely 


* This is the arrangement that was alluded to in The Tablet of 25th June 1960 (English 
in the Sacramental Rites’ by the Archbishop of Birmingham) as that of the American 
ritual which lent itself to abuse; the Americans were, it will be seen, not the first to 
adopt the arrangement and no one seems to have accused the Austrians ‘of presuming 
permission where it has been explicitly withheld’, and they have enjoyed the use of a 
partially bilingual ritual for upwards of a quarter of a century. 
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based on the Roman ritual, contains certain elements peculiar to 
this country, as the subtitle clearly indicates —nonnullis adjectis 
ex antiquo rituali anglicano. The last edition of this book was 
published in 1915 and it is now out of print; presumably the 
promised Excerpta e Rituali Romano is to take the place of the Ordo 
administrandi, though there seems no adequate reason for the change 
of title, which for some at least of the contents of the book will be 
misleading unless a subtitle is added. The old title goes back to the 
seventeenth century and there would seem to be very good reasons 
for preserving it as a link with the past that is redolent of our 
martyrs and the penal days. It will, perhaps, be worthwhile examin- 
ing very briefly the history and antecedents of the Ordo administrandi. 
After the break with Rome in the sixteenth century and until 
the publication of the reformed Roman breviary and missal the 
Sarum books continued to be used by the missionary priests ; at 
the English hospice in Rome and the English College at Douai 
the Sarum books were in use until 1569 and 1576 respectively, 
- when the change to the Roman books was made. But there could 
be no question of using the Roman ritual since it did not appear 
until 1614 and even then the terms of its authorization, mentioned 
above, did not appear to make the book’s adoption a matter of 
urgency. For the use of the missionary priests in England Laurence 
Kellam produced a small pocket volume Sacra Institutio Baptizandi, 
Matrimonium celebrandi, Infirmis ungendi, Mortuous sepeliendi . . . 
juxta usum Insignis Ecclesiae Sarisburiensis; this was printed at 
Douai. In 1610 the same Laurence Kellam published a Sarum 
manual: Manuale Sacerdotum hoc est ritus administrandi sacra- 
menta . . . juxta usum insignis Ecclesiae Sarisburiensis.® 
It seems likely that this book continued in use for a greater part 
of the seventeenth century (and possibly longer), though not without 
competition from the Roman ritual since we know that soon after 
its first edition in 1614 the English Jesuits had their own edition of 
an Ordo .. . Baptizandi, etc ex Pontificali et Rituali Romano extractum 
(1626).The Sarum manual contains many points of great interest, 
some of which it may be useful to notice in view of later develop- 


8 There is a copy of this rare book in the Downside library. Research requires to be 
done about the gradual disappearance of the Sarum rite; its use affected not only 
the form of service, as is obvious, but such practices as fasting and so on. 
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ments, for if in explaining the liturgical texts it is important to see 
them in their context it is absolutely essential to do so if we are to 
translate them into our own language. 

In the rite of baptism immersion alone seems to be envisaged 
though a note about baptism by lay people in case of necessity 
mentions affusion.t Some of the prayers differ from those of the 
Roman ritual; this is noticeable in those places where the editor 
of the Roman ritual saw fit to change the order or add a word or 
two sometimes, inadvertently, it must be supposed, changing the 
sense.® In the manual the ‘tradition’ of the Creed and Lord’s Prayer 
and its significance is somewhat obscured by the addition of the 
angelical salutation and an admonition in these words: ‘God- 
fathers and Godmothers, and al that be here present, say in the 
worshippe of God, and our B. Lady and of the Twelve Apostles: 
a Pater noster and Ave Maria and Credo in Deum; that we may so 
minister this blessed sacrament, that it may be to the pleasure of 
Almighty God, and confusion of our ghostly enemy, and salvation 
of the soul of this child.’ 

The marriage service follows the general lines of our present 
rite though there are many more collects and it concludes with a 
psalm. In the promises made by the couple (they are of course 
substantially those of the Ordo administrandi, but they do not 
appear in the Roman ritual) the English contains some variants 
on present use. Thus the woman says: * I N. take thee to my wedded 
husband, to have and to hold, from this day forward, for better, 


‘ We are often told that the words essential for validity in the administration of the 
sacraments, the sacramental form, must be in Latin as otherwise difficulties would 
arise owing to the changes that occur in modern languages. It is interesting to notice 
that the Sarum manual gives as the form of baptism to be used by lay people the 
words ‘I christen thee in the name, etc’. 

* For example: In the prayer Preces nostras at the beginning of the rite of baptism 
the manual has crucis dominicae . . . virtute custodi. The Roman ritual has added 
the word perpetua before virtute thus making it appear that the virtus is not that of 
the cross so that the Small Ritual (whose translations are to be used in the parts of 
the rite in which English will be allowed) translates ‘Guard with thy never failing 
power this chosen servant of thine N. now marked with the sign of the Lord’s cross’. 
It would be tedious to examine the verbal differences between the two books. In 
translating, of course, the official text has to be followed. Incidentally, the Small 
Ritual (at least in the 1956 edition) contains a mistranslation of a phrase in the collect 
that follows the placing of a little salt in the catechumen’s mouth — hoc primum 
pabulum salis gustantem (translated as ‘now for the first time eating salt’) would seem 
rather to refer to the first food given by the Church which is to lead to the cibus 
caelestis after baptism mentioned in the same collect. 
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for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sicknesse and in health, to be 
bonnair and buxom in bed and at board, til death us depart, if holy 
Church will it permit, and thereto I plight thee my troth’. A note 
at the end of the book explains that ‘Buxom idem est quod latine 
obediens. Id colligitur etiam ex manuscripto quodam antiquo 
Anglice codice in quo inobediens mandatis dicitur unbuxom to 
God and his hests . . . He feared not (inquit Stanihurst in descriptione 
Hyberniae) such was his buxomnes.’ All before the nuptial Mass 
is to take place at the Church door. 

The Manual appoints Pss 126 and 127 for the Churching of 
women; they are certainly more appropriate than Ps. 23 of the 
present rite. Reception of Viaticum follows instead of preceding 
the last anointing — the traditional order. The burial service is very 
long indeed with several psalms and collects. As a piece of liturgical 
composition it errs in the opposite direction to that in the Roman 
ritual — it is lengthy and wordy where the other is short and to 
some extent not very evocative of the Christian view of death (thus 
the Roman ritual of 1614 substituted the Miserere for the hitherto 
common — and very appropriate — paschal In exitu Israel). 

In the space of a short article it is impossible to give more than 
this very cursory examination to this Sarum manual used by the 
first missionary priests. But it is worthwhile perhaps revealing its 
existence to some who imagine that the not entirely satisfactory 
Roman ritual (or a book largely based upon it) is the only one 
that has been used here since the beginning of penal times. 

Many obvious reasons militated against the survival of the 
manual, though it was probably in use simultaneously with the 
ritual for some years. A sign of the times is the appearance of an 
Ordo baptizandi aliaque sacramenta administrandi . . . ex Rituali 
Romano . . . extractus bearing the rubric pro Anglia, Hibernia et 
Scotia. It is a small ‘vest pocket’ size book obviously intended for 
~the use of missionary priests and was published in 1639 per Joannem 
Cousturier. The only part of its contents that differs from the 
Roman ritual is the marriage service, which is that now used in 
this country — that is, the consent (required to be given in English 
but printed only in Latin) and the promises as in the Sarum book 
together with the giving of the ring (‘With this ring I thee wed’). 
The promises read almost as we have them now, buxom has 
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disappeared but till death us depart remains. Viaticum precedes 
the last anointing. 

I have failed to discover any edition of an Ordo administrandi 
between this book of 1639 and Bishop Challoner’s, though Mr 
Stanley Morison mentions one printed in England in 1686.° The 
Ordo administrandi sacramenta, etc. edited by Bishop Challoner, 
appeared in 1759 and his seem to be the English appendices of 
exhortations, etc. to be read by the officiant at the various rites. 
The phrase nonnullis adjectis ex antiquo rituali anglicano appears 
on the title page. 


Il 


With the publication in 1956 of The Small Ritual (‘an authorized 
English version’) which, it was specifically stated, was nct intended — 
to imply that leave had been given for the use of English in the 
administration of the sacraments, if seemed that a chapter in the 
history of liturgy in this country had been closed. A year or two 
previously an announcement was made that a translation of the 
ritual was in preparation and would be submitted to Rome in due 
course for approval for its being used officially; then, some time 
later, it became known that no such approval was being sought. 
An attitude of resignation that in England we were to remain one 
of the few exceptions in this matter throughout the whole Catholic 
world seemed the only one possible. The announcement recently 
of the imminent publication of the Excerpta e Rituali Romano 
seemed at first sight a great step forward until examination of the 
statement from Archbishop’s House, Westminster, and its explana- 
tion by the Archbishop of Birmingham, revealed the small amount 
of English that is to be allowed. 

There will no doubt be considerable discussion on this matter 
and the reasons alleged for this restriction of English in the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, yet much of it will be vain until we have 
the text of the bishops’ petition and of the indult consequent upon 
it. Yet there are certain points of far greater importance arising 
in this connection which deserve some exploration. It has been 


* English Prayer Books, 2nd edition, Cambridge, 1945, p. 70. There is a copy of the 
1639 Ordo Baptizandi, etc. in the Downside Library. 
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publicly stated’ that ‘no change in the rite of marriage nor any of 
the sacraments of the other sacraments and blessings has been 
granted or even asked for at this stage’. The unsatisfactory nature 
of much the matter in the Roman ritual has long been recognized 
by experts all over the world and in at least three countries con- 
siderable changes have been obtained by asking for them. Of course, 
when the circumstances of the compilation of the Roman ritual 
and the method used for it are known it becomes clearer that a 
satisfactory book for its purpose could not be expected, and it is 
hardly surprising that many, all over the world, not excluding 
this country, have hoped for changes. Of its nature the ritual must 
take on a local flavour and one can see no great disadvantage (if 
indeed any) and many clear advantages in adaptations to the needs 
of particular localities. 

Small changes occur to the mind at once — changes that will 
endow the various rites affected with greater significance. The 
restoration (and a certain refashioning) of the rite of adult baptism 
is an obvious case. Even in missionary countries, where there is an 
organized catechumenate, there are certain anomalies, but in 
countries like England in practice the instruction of an unbaptized 
convert is in fact a catechumenate, but the rites belonging to it 
are telescoped together at a ceremony (the word is used here advisedly 
in place of rite) drawn up for the baptism of infants. Whether in 
Latin or English what is done seems calculated to evacuate signi- 
ficant rites of their meaning. 

Elsewhere advantage has been taken of the approval of a new 
ritual to obtain a continuous rite for the ‘Last sacraments’ with a 
return to the traditional and more meaningful order of viaticum 
after the last anointing. The anomalous Ego conjungo vos in the 
marriage service® has also been deleted in some places in favour 
of a declaration that the couple are now man and wife; the fact 
7 The Tablet, art. cit. 
® The history of this addition to the marriage service would repay examination. It 
appeared in the Roman ritual of 1614 whence it was taken for the Ordo administrandi ; 
a Roman Sacerdotale (Venice 1588) goes so far as to say sacerdos pronunciet verba 
quae sunt forma hujus sacramenti . . . cum consensu utriusque. Another book of the 
same period (unfortunately I have lost the reference) has the formula auctoritate 
sanctae matris ecclesiae ego conjungo vos, etc. A Salamanca ritual (1532) prefixes 
Quos Deus conjunxit homo non separet. The alternative formula there is: Ego ex parte 
Dei omnipotentis et sanctae matris Ecclesiae vos sponso et hoc sacramentum inter vos 
firmo in nomine Patris etc. But the priest is informed very clearly that the words are 


not the substance of the rite. 
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‘that the ritual itself adds vel alio utatur verbis juxta receptum un- 
iuscujusque loci ritum shows clearly that the formula is not con- 
sidered important. It is always so much better if things can be 
explained rather than that they should need explaining away. 

The churching of women, in addition to being an obvious case 
for the use of English, might well have the psalm or psalms mentioned 
above as used in the Sarum ritual or (as has been done elsewhere) 
the Magnificat. A funeral in the Roman rite is a jejune service 
consisting principally of the procession to the grave. Here again 
pastoral reasons would seem to call for a better and more intelligible 
rite, wholly in English, with some emphasis on an integral Christian 
view of death. 

It is always easy, it will be said, to suggest reforms of this nature, 
but it is only by doing so and by open and informed discussion 
that any useful and significant change can be achieved. And in 
any case the first need is for a return to sources, not from any 
concern for the ‘archeologism’ condemned in Pius XII’s Mediator 
Dei et hominum — insistence on changing nothing would seem 
rather to fall into this error — but to discover the meaning of. 
the rites we use. (Of course many of the anomalies from which we 
have long suffered are the results of administrative convenience 
which in this, as in other spheres, is usually unfortunate.) We have 
to recover the whole significance and implication of what a rite is; 
the habitual use of ‘ceremony’ as a synonym is sufficient indication 
of the present state of affairs. Then, too, must come the realization 
that the whole of our liturgy is the public worship of the Church. 
and not, even in what appear to be private occasions of the adminis- 
tration of sacraments, the affair of individuals. In a matter which 
closely affects the Church in this country it may not be out of 
place to say that perhaps we need to deepen our understanding 
of what the Church is. We have been told authoritatively that in 
the matter of English in the ritual the Church is guided by the 
Holy Ghost.® It follows surely that at least we need to ask ourselves 
whether his guidance is not to be discerned in the widespread 
desire for liturgical reform and a certain use of the vernacular in 
worship that has been very clearly manifested everywhere with 
growing intensity during the last quarter of a century. 


**After all, the Church is guided by the Holy Ghost in this as in other matters.’ 
The Tablet art. cit. 
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BENEDICTINE MISSIONS IN WILTSHIRE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


by 
J. ANTHONY WILLIAMS 


THE seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are, not surprisingly, 
a period of some obscurity in the history of the Church in England. 
The Mass was proscribed, priests and those who harboured them 
were subject to ferocious legislation and numerous penalties and 
disabilities were imposed upon those who sought to practise the 
Faith and to educate their children in it.’ It is true that for long 
periods these penal laws existed in terrorem but they might on 
occasion be put into force by proclamation; the threat of their 
implementation was ever-present and even towards the end of the 
eighteenth century a Catholic priest could complain feelingly: 
‘Shall I sit down satisfied, because the good humour of a magistrate 
choses to indulge me; while there are laws of which every miscreant 
has daily power to enforce the execution? My ease, my property 
and my life are at the disposal of every villain, and I am to be 
pleased because he is not at this time disposed to deprive me of them. 
To-morrow his humour may vary, and I shall then be obliged to 
hide my head in some dark corner or to fly from this land of boasted 
liberty.’? Priests, for most of this period, went under assumed 
names, dressed as laymen and concealed their true calling under 
some such occupation as steward or tutor, or even, Kirk tells us, 


1 For the Catholic Relief Acts of 1778 and 1791, and for an account of the penal 
laws, see C. Butler, An Historical Account of the Laws Respecting Roman Catholics 
and the Laws passed for their Relief (1795); T. C. Anstey, A Guide to the Laws of 
England affecting Roman Catholics (1842); R. R. Madden, A History of the Penal 
Laws enacted against Roman Catholics (1847); Lilly and Wallis, A Manual of the 
Law specially affecting Catholics (1893) and, more briefly, the article ‘Penal Laws’ 
in The Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 1912). 

2 J. Berington, The State and Behaviour of English Catholics (1780), p. viii. 
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‘a bagpipe-player or a pedlar’.? A Wiltshire missioner —a Jesuit 
employed by Lord Arundell at Wardour House — occurs in an — 
Anglican document of 1706 among a group of ‘Servants at Warder’, 
his name (Conyers, or Coniers) being the only one dignified with 
the prefix of ‘Mr’, which suggests that he was considered one of 
the more elevated members of Lord Arundell’s staff.* 

The Arundells of Wardour, the principal Catholic family in 
Wiltshire, maintained, with few exceptions, a series of Jesuits as 
domestic chaplains and as missioners to the local recusant con- 
gregation but second in importance, and first in its antiquity and 
continuous life as a mass-centre, was the mission supported by the 
Lords Stourton in the neighbourhood of Stourhead and it is here 
that we find an aged Benedictine during the Commonwealth period: 
Dom Nicholas Fitzjames, who died there, an octogenarian, in 
1652.°> How long his sojourn was is uncertain but he appears to — 
have been succeeded almost immediately by Dom John Edward 
Byfleet, alias Worsley, 0.S.B., whose incumbency spans half a 
century, for he died at Stourton in 1701 at the age of ninety-four 
or ninety-five. There is some doubt about his exact age; the old 
Necrology Book of the Stourton mission, now preserved at St 
George’s Presbytery, Warminster, gives his age as ninety-five, 
while Dom Norbert Birt (Obit. Book, p. 67) gives 1607 as the year of 
his birth and 29th August 1701 as the date of his death. The 
Necrology gives two dates: 22nd June and 29th August, while his 
burial-entry in the parish register of Stourton is dated 11th December 
1701.° Further confusion is added by the usually reliable Dr Oliver 
who not only gives 1700 as the year of Father Byfleet’s death but 
who also mentions another Benedictine of the same name, supposed 


* Biographies of English Catholics, 1700-1800 (ed. Pollen and Burton, 1909), p- 59. 
‘The document is a list of Catholics in the Salisbury diocese, preserved among the 
archives of the Bishop of Salisbury (‘Returns of Papists’, Box 1). A letter dated 1705, 
among the English Province Correspondence at Farm Street, W.1, shows that Fr 
Coniers was a Jesuit. Two Fathers of that surname are known to have been in the 
Jesuit district which included Wiltshire at about this time (1701 and 1704), cf. H. 
Foley, Records of the English Province of the Society of Jesus (1877-83) V, Po 77I< 
The Jesuit mission at Wardour will be dealt with in a forthcoming issue of The Month. 
5 Dom H. N. Birt, 0.s.8., Obit. book of the English Benedictines (Edinburgh, 1913), 
p- 33. He is the subject of an article, ‘Our First Novice’, by Dom Hugh Connolly 
In THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW for October, 1929. 

° J. H. Ellis (ed.) The Registers of Stourton, Wilts (1887), p- 73- 
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to have died at Stourton in 1652.’ There seems to be no corrobora- 
tion of this elsewhere; as we have just seen, 1652 was the year in 
which Father Byfleet’s predecessor died —a fact recorded by 
Oliver himself on another page.* Whether Father Byfleet continued 
to the end of his long life to say Mass in the chapel at Stourton 
House® we do not know, but it seems that some time before his 
death members of his congregation were assisted by a secular 
priest; thus a manuscript list of ‘Persons of Quality and their 
Chaplains’, compiled towards the turn of the century and now 
preserved among the Westminster Cathedral Archives,!° records 
of Lord Stourton that ‘his tenants are helped by a clergyman’ (i.e. 
a secular) and this may well have been due to the infirmity of the 
aged family chaplain. 

After Father Byfleet’s death there ensues an interval of five 
years or so before a successor can be traced, but this gap did not 
see the Catholics of Stourton without the ministrations of a priest, 
for the transcript of the parish register in the diocesan archives 
at Salisbury contains, inserted between the last baptism for 1704 
and the first for 1705, the names of three children ‘baptized by 
Papist Priest’ and there is a similar, interlined baptismal entry 
earlier in 1704 and another in May of the previous year," suggesting 
the presence of either a resident or a visiting missioner. In 1706 
we again find mention of a priest at Stourton; he occurs, unnamed, 
in the Anglican list of papists compiled in that year, the entry 
reading ‘A Priest W' Mrs Gildon’.? (i.e. presumably lodging with 
her), and may perhaps be Dom Richard Placid Nelson, 0.s.B., who 
was transferred in 1706 from the North to the South Province of 
the order and, says Birt, ‘was at Stourton Wilts, till 1711’. In 
that year Edward Salisbury, 0.S.B., arrived but his sojourn appears 


7 Rev. G. Oliver, Collections Illustrating the History of the Catholic Religion in Cornwall, 
“Devon, Dorset, Somerset, Wiltshire and Gloucester (1857), Pp. 257. 

8 Tbid., p. 303. ' , 

9 Described by John Aubrey in his Wiltshire Topographical Collections (ed. J. E. 
Jackson, Devizes, 1862), p. 391. 

10 Series A, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 2. 

11 Ellis, op. cit., pp. 20 and 21. ; : 

12 Diocesan Archives, Salisbury: Returns of Papists, Box I. Two ladies named Gildon 
occur among the burial-entries in the parish register — dated 5th June 1711 and 
ist August 1716 (Ellis, pp. 74, 75). ; : 

18 Obit. Book, p. 82. Fr Nelson’s death is commemorated in the Necrology. 
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to have been brief! for in 1712 there came the last of the priests 
to serve the chapel in Stourton House, Dom Maurus Rigmaiden, © 
alias Smith, 0.8.8.5 Two years later the thirteenth Lord Stourton 
sold Stourton House, and the mass-centre was transferred to 
Bonham House in the same parish.1® This building, difficult to 
find even to-day, stands high and remote, near the borders of 
Wiltshire, Somerset and Dorset and in The Place Names of Wiltshire™ 
we read Leland’s description: ‘There is on an hille, a little without 
Stourton, a grove, and yn it is a very praty place caullyd Bonhomes — 
Bonhome’. Here were provided a chapel and quarters for a priest 
and these were specifically reserved by the sixteenth Lord Stourton 
when, in 1785, he sold the remainder of his Wiltshire estate; it is’ 
interesting to note how the clause reserving this part of the property 
is studiously worded to avoid any mention of things Catholic: 
‘that messuage or dwelling house wherein Mr Charles Booth now | 
doth and Mr John Panting did lately dwell’!S— Messrs Booth and 
Panting being a pair of Jesuits who served this mission in the 
interval between two successions of Benedictines.*® 

Probably Father Rigmaiden supervised the transfer of the mass- 
centre from Stourton to Bonham for he does not appear to have 
left until 1715; meanwhile there seem for a short time to have 
been two Benedictines at Bonham, as Dom Thomas Bruning is 
said to have arrived there in 1714 and to have remained until, in 
August 1719, he died as the result of a fall from his horse.*1 He is 
commemorated in the Necrology and is doubtless the ‘Thomas 
Brewnel’ whose burial, on 7th August 1719, is recorded in the 
parish register.2* It is uncertain who succeeded him but Dom 


“t Obit. Book, p. 83. This priest appears to have spent most of his missionary career 
in Gloucestershire (ibid ) and Fr Gilbert Dolan seems to err in placing him at Stourton 
from 1714 to 1724 (DOWNSIDE REVIEW, III, p 296). 

18 Obit. Book, p. 102. 

18 Victoria County History: Wiltshire, II (1956), p. 91. 

7 J, E. B. Gover, A. Mawer and F. M. Stenton (1939), p. 181. 

18 The History of the Noble House of Stourton (2 vols, 1899), p- 590. 

‘® For the careers of Fathers Booth and Panting, see Oliver, Collections ... pp. 244 
and 370 and Foley, Records S.J., VII, pp. 72-73 and 567 respectively. 

*° Downside Archives: P. A. Allanson, ‘Biography of the English Benedictines’ 
(MS.) I, p. 431, note 1. 

21 Obit. Book, pp. 78-79. 

*? Ellis, op. cit., p. 75. Fr Dolan (DOWNSIDE REVIEW, III, p. 298) wrongly dates his 
death 1714. 
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Placid Robinson, 0.s.B., was at Stourton at some unspecified date 
— presumably before the mid-1720s, when there appeared the first 
of several Jesuits who can be discovered serving the Stourton- 
Bonham mission over a period of sixty years. Father Robinson 
died in 1739, having been on the English mission since the beginning 
of the century and is known to have been at Stourton,** but he may 
possibly be the priest who was there between 1701 and 1706 rather 
than in the early twenties. Some time between 1724 and 1727 
Richard Caryll, s.s., took charge of the Bonham mission,”! and it 
was not until 1785 that it was restored to the care of the Bene- 
dictines although in 1783, a few days before the death of Fr Panting, 
S.J., the Benedictine missioner at Marlborough, Dom Edward 
Hussey, performed a baptism there; this is recorded in one of the 
old Bonham registers, of which transcripts were made by the late 
Father Paul Brookfield of Downside.** From September 1783 to 
September 1785, Fr Charles Booth, s.J., was at Bonham; there 
are ten entries by him in the Bonham register between 27th 
September 1783 and 11th September 1785 and none by any other 
priest, but by November 1785 a Benedictine had taken his place; 
this was Dom Ambrose Allam who was in charge of the mission 
until April 1796?° and who is mentioned in an interesting memoran- 
dum by Bishop Walmesley, the Benedictine Vicar-Apostolic of 
the Western District, referring to his visit to Bonham in 1788: 
*Mr Allam tells me his Congregation consists of at least 150 in the 
whole. I confirmed there on Sunday, 27th July 1788, 28 persons. 
He Receives 50£ per an: from Lord Stourton; his Father allowes 
20£ per an: and he has 7£ per an: of his own from Douay house’.”” 
It is noteworthy that even after they had left the county, the Stour- 
tons continued to provide for a priest at Bonham where, incidentally, 


33 Birt, Obit. Book, p. 92. This priest is not mentioned by Father Dolan. 

24Foley, Records S.J., Ul, p. 539. He is commemorated in the Necrology. 

25 Father Paul generously allowed me to consult his transcripts, one of which shows 
this baptism — dated 27th May 1783, three days before Fr Panting’s death (cf. 
Oliver, Collections, p. 370). 

26 Birt (Obit. Book, p. 129) gives the date of his arrival, but wrongly dates his de- 
parture 1790; the second Bonham register (Fr Brookfield’s transcript) shows him 
still at Bonham on 7th April 1796. ; 

27 Archives of His Lordship the Bishop of Clifton, Vol. I, No. 27. Owing to the 
destruction of Bishop Walmesley’s documents by the Gordon rioters at Bath in 1780, 
the Clifton archives contain very little material prior to that date. 
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the mass-centre survived until a few years ago and where Father 
Brookfield was the last Benedictine to serve it.?® 

For a short time Father Allam had the companionship of Dom 
John Jerome Berry, 0.s.B., who, in 1790, retired to Bonham from 
Marlborough but who was in Lancashire at the time of his death 
two years later.2° Father Allam’s successor, who appears to have 
been in charge of the mission until 1801, was Dom John Basil. 
Brindle, 0.s.B.2° and with his incumbency, which leads us into the 
nineteenth century, we complete this survey of the Stourton- 
Bonham mission and turn to the other, less long-lived, Benedictine. 
centres in Wiltshire. One which can be traced back to the end of 
the seventeenth century is Fonthill Gifford, near Wardour, which. 
was in the hands of the Catholic Cottington family until about. 
1740.81 A priest named Berriman was there during the sixteen- 
nineties, for a Privy Council minute of 26th May refers to ‘one: 
Berriman who is seized and prosecuted as a Popish Priest’, harboured 
by Charles Cottington of Fonthill’.#* It has been generally assumed 
that this was Joseph Berriman;* this may perhaps be so, yet the 
Benedictine of that name appears to have been in charge of the 
Leighland (Somerset) mission at this time** and it might perhaps 
be that the chaplain at Fonthill was another priest of the Order 
of St Benedict, Alban Berriman, who was in the South Province 
at the relevant date. Thus, Allanson records that by 1685 he had 


28 See his Obituary in THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW (Summer-Autumn, 1959), p. 357. 

29 Birt, Obit. Book, p. 117; Allanson, MS. ‘Biography O.S.B.’ (Downside Archives), | 
I, p. 491. 

30 Birt, op. cit., p. 124, where, however, his sojourn at Bonham is dated from 1790 
whereas the second Bonham register (Fr Brookfield’s transcript) shows him to have 
been there from April 1796. 

3 V. C. H. Wilts, Ul (1956), p. 90. Birt, op. cit., p. 358, misprints as ‘1716-1712’ 

the dates of Benedictine incumbency at Fonthill and wrongly names the patron 

‘Touchet’. 

32 Public Record Office: Privy Council Register, P.C. 2/76, p. 437 

% e.g. by E. E. Estcourt and J. O. Payne, English Catholic Non-jurors of 1715 (1886), 

p. 284, who record that to Charles Cottington ‘a pardon was granted in 1696 for 

receiving and entertaining Joseph Berriman, a seminary priest’ (i.e. a secular). The 

authors give no source but add, in brackets, ‘communicated’; however, neither the 

records of secular priests in the Old Brotherhood Archives at St John’s Wood nor) 
Canon Burton’s biographical notes on the secular clergy (Westminster Cathedral 

Archives) contain any reference to a priest named Berriman and Brigadier Trappes- 

Lomax is no doubt correct in stating that he was a Benedictine (V. C. H. Wilts, II, 

p- 90), though he follows Estcourt and Payne in calling him Joseph. 

%4 Allanson, MS. ‘Biography O.S.B.’ (Downside Archives), places him at Leighland 

from 1689 to 1697; this is repeated by Birt (p. 75). 
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been ‘for many years’ a member of this Province and that he 
remained in it until his death, in London, in 1715.5 

Ten years after this Privy Council minute, the influence of a 
priest at Fonthill is suggested by the report of the Anglican in- 
cumbent that there were then (1706) twenty-eight papists in his 
parish ;?° indeed the second name in the list, a ‘Mr Philipson’, may 
be that of a priest for this name, like that of ‘Mr Conyers’ already 
mentioned is the only one in the return with the prefix of ‘Mr’ 
and as it occurs between the names of two of Francis Cottington’s 
servants*’ it would appear that it too may relate to a member of 
the household — possibly Dom John Philipson, 0.s.B., who in 
1701, ‘passed to the South Province, where he spent the remainder 
of his long life’. Thus Allanson; who adds that he died, an octogenar- 
ian, in 1739, but who gives no details of the missions he served, 
though it is suggested that his last years may have been spent in 
Hampshire.*® A further decade elapses before another priest can 
be traced at Fonthill and, like his two suggested predecessors, he 
was a Benedictine, as were those who followed him. This was Dom 
William Huddlestone, who was there from December 1716 until 
January 1718 when ‘his superiors were under the necessity of 
removing him’; he subsequently apostatized and became rector 
of the parish of Brindle, Lancs.*® 

There appear to have been two Benedictines at Fonthill for 
part of 1717, for Dom Bernard Cumberlege was there — perhaps 
keeping an eye on Father Huddlestone ?— for three months of 
that year.*° The latter’s successor was Dom Arthur Watmough, 
then Provincial of Canterbury (i.e. superior of the South Province) 
who was at Fonthill from 1718 to 1721, when he departed to become 


35 MS. ‘Biography’ (Downside) I, p. 303. 1 war 

86 Diocesan Archives, Salisbury: Returns of Papists, Box 1. The total is given as 28, 
but there are actually only 26 names in the list. ' “i ee 

87 Charles Woolmer and Edward Farnell, described in the Privy Council minute of 
26th May 1696, as steward and butler respectively (P.R.O., Privy Council Register, 
P.C. 2/76, p. 437)- J : : itive digi 

38 MS. ‘Biography O.S.B.’ I, pp. 385-6. He is possibly the ‘Mr Philipson’ mentioned 
in Vol. VIII of the Catholic Record Society (1910), pp. 97, 399. é 
39 Allanson, MS. ‘Biography, O.S.B.’ I, pp. 356-7. The library at Ampleforth contains 
a printed copy of his first sermon as an Anglican (information kindly supplied by 
Father Hugh Aveling, 0.s.B.). 

40 Allanson, op. cit., p. 252. 
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Prior of St Laurence’s at Dieuleward.*! His place at Fonthill appears 
to have been taken —it is not clear for how long— by Dom 
William Banester, 0.s.B., who had succeeded him as Provincial of 
Canterbury. An old account book of the South Province records 
the ‘Expenses of the new Provincial in going to Fonthill’ in 1721, 
but this may have been merely a short visit, for Fr Banester appears 
to have spent most of the period 1714-1726 at Bath*® where there 
was a flourishing and long-standing Benedictine mission which 
probably served the adjoining parts of Wiltshire.“ Thus in 1780 
the Vicar of Bradford-on-Avon, reporting the presence of ‘about 
204 papists in his parish, wrote to the Bishop of Salisbury as 
follows: ‘There were not so many till within these two years past — 
but within that time several persons have gone over to the Romish 
persuasion — and the frequent resort of a Romish Priest hither, 
joined with his zealous efforts to gain proselytes — rendered it 
probable a few months past, that their numbers would increase. 
However, for the present, those efforts have subsided.’ There is no 
indication as to the identity of the priest, but if, as seems likely, 
he did come from Bath he will almost certainly have been Dom 
Bede Brewer, the Benedictine in charge of that important mission. 
Father Brewer had taken immediate advantage of the 1778 Relief 
Act to project the erection of a new chapel and he may well have 
been encouraged by this first relaxation of the penal laws to seek 
converts in the neighbouring county. His activities drew down 
upon him the fury of the “No Popery’ rioters from whom, in June 
1780, he barely escaped with his life, having been pursued through > 
the streets of Bath after they had burned his presbytery and the 
new chapel — two days before it was to have been opened for public 


{I Tbid., p. 363. 

42 Ibid. The extract from the account book occurs in a footnote on the same page (363). 
48 See E. C. Davey, Notable Catholics who lived and died at Bath (London, no date), 
pp- 31, 32 and Dom J. C. Fowler, 0.s.B., The Benedictines in Bath during a Thousand 
Years (Yeovil, 1895) passim. 

“* Diocesan Archives, Salisbury: Returns of Papists, Box 2. A misleading entry in 
the MS. census sheet reads ‘Bradford (about) 20’. This is reproduced in Table A 
(p. 96) of the Victoria County History of Wiltshire, Vol. U1, as ‘Bradford about: 20’ 
—as distinct from Bradford itself, for which no figure is given. The incumbent’s 
letter, reproduced above, makes it clear that the twenty papists were in, not ‘about’, 
Bradford. The original letter, in a bundle in the same box-file as the census sheet, 
is folded and marked on the outside, ‘Papists, 27 Sept 1780, Bradford, abt. 20, 
Winkfield none.’ 
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worship.*° Such experiences as these would explain why ‘for the 
present’ the proselytizing at Bradford-on-Avon had ‘subsided’. 
Some sixty years earlier, there had died near Bradford-on-Avon 
the Benedictine chaplain to Lady Banks of Murhill, in the nearby 
parish of Winsley; this was Dom Celestine Shaftoe who was there 
from some date after 1700 until his death about 1721.4° No successor 
can be traced in the neighbourhood and after Fr Shaftoe’s death 
the nearest priests were probably those at Bath. A Benedictine 
who may have returned to work in Wiltshire — between 1712 and 
his death in 1725—Jis the Father Edward Salisbury who had 
begun his missionary career at Stourton and who appears later to 
have been employed by the Earl of Castlehaven near Tisbury.‘ 
A later mission, lasting nearly half a century, was that supported 
by the Hyde family at Marlborough. Dom Norbert Birt is probably 
over-cautious in giving its duration as 1758 to 1794 (Obit. Book, 
P- 359) for in June 1753, as we learn from Volume III of the Victoria 
County History of Wiltshire (p. 91), Bishop Yorke, 0.s.B., had 
- administered confirmation at Marlborough — almost certainly in 
the house of the Hydes, since five of the seven persons confirmed 
were members of that family. The confirmation entries, dated 5th 
June 1753, are followed by the words, ‘As witness my hand, Edwd. 
Hussey, 0.s.B.,’48 which strongly suggest that Father Hussey was at 
Marlborough five years earlier than Allanson thought.*® He 
remained until 1772 or 1773 when he returned to the family estate 
at Marnhull, taking charge of the mission there until his death in 


49 See Oliver, Collections . . ., pp. 56-57. 

48 VY. C. H. Wilts., Ill, p. 90. Birt (Obit. Book, p. 80), records that Fr Shaftoe was 
at ‘Marville’ but places it in Warwickshire. (ibid., p. 360); however Lady Banks of 
Murhill occurs in a list of prominent Wiltshire Catholics compiled in 1680 (House 
of Lords’ Record Office, Main Papers 321, c. 66, cited in V. C. H. Wilts, loc. cit.). 
47 VY. C. H. Wilts, Ill, p. 90, note 35, citing the copy of Allanson’s ‘Biography’ at 
Ampleforth. In the Downside copy (4 vols) the relevant reference appears in an 
“addendum on p. 605: ‘Received of My Lord Castlehaven in part of Mr Salisbury’s 
spolia for making a setting dog, 8‘ August 1728’. Allanson adds, ‘I infer from this 
he would probably be his chaplain’. ; 
48 Marnhull Presbytery, Dorset: First Register (kindly made available by the parish 
priest, the Rev. Francis Gallagher, s.T.L.) 

49 MS. ‘Biography, O.S.B.’ I, p. 478. Allanson says Fr Hussey went to Marlborough 
in 1758 but Dr Oliver (Collections . . . p. 333) is a little nearer the mark in recording 
that he went to Devonshire in 1752 ‘and seems to have spent two years in assisting 
the Catholics of Exeter and the South Hams. He then went to the Hydes of Marl- 
borough, Wilts.’ 
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February 1786.°° It was during Father Hussey’s incumbency that 
the Rector of St Peter’s, Marlborough, wrote a long letter to the 
Bishop of Salisbury complaining that, as well as acting as ‘con- 
fessor to the family’ and ‘preceptor to the son’, Father Hussey 
celebrated Mass regularly for the Catholics of Marlborough in 
Mrs Hyde’s house — situated, annoyingly enough, directly opposite 
the rectory. ‘What gives me reason for so saying’, he adds, ‘is that 
I see a poor silly yeoman with three or four others in this parish 
of St Peter constantly attending the House, not only on Sunday 
mornings, but on other days which they esteem equally or rather 
more worthy of their worship, viz.: Thomas a Beckett, the assump- 
tion and the rest of them... ’tis real matter of concern to me to 
be so ascertained as I am of Mass being said under my nose and 
to hear of such an assembly so near me of those who are such 
bitter enemies of our Happy constitution in Church and State.’ 

Father Hussey’s successor was probably Dom Daniel Bernard 
Young, 0.S.B., who appears to have spent a short time at Marl- 
borough in 1772 or 1773;°” he may have been followed by Dom 
John Anselm Geary who, records Allanson, ‘left the mission in 
London for that of Waterperry in Oxfordshire in 1773, but did 
not continue there above a twelve month and then proceeded to a 
mission in Wiltshire’, but whether this was at Marlborough is not 
known. In September 1776 Dom Robert Goolde, 0.s.B., arrived 
for a stay of three months;** he was followed by Dom John Jerome 
Berry, alias Butler, who is merely said by Birt (Obit. Book, p. 117) 
to have been at Marlborough ‘till 1790” but who is proved to have 
been there a dozen years earlier by a hitherto overlooked document 
(No. 85) among the Marlborough Borough Records, showing that 
in July 1778 he took the oath prescribed by the Catholic Relief 


5° Fathers Dolan (DOWNSIDE REVIEW, New Series, I, p. 265) and Birt (Obit. Book, 
p- 114) erred as to the date of Fr Hussey’s transfer to Marnhull; they are corrected 
by a note in Biographical Studies, If (Bognor Regis, 1953), p. 59, which itself errs, 
however, in saying ‘he baptized there in August 1772’: the date was 3rd August 1773. 
The preceding — and first — baptismal entry in the first Marnhull register is for 
23rd February 1772 and shows Fr Hussey still at Marlborough. 

2 gems Archives Salisbury: Returns of Papists, Box 1 (letter dated 5th August 
1767). 

52 Birt, Obit. Book, p. 123. 

58 MS. ‘Biography O.S.B.’ (Downside), I, pp. 502-03. 

°4 Ibid., p. 22. Fr Gilbert Dolan appears to err in placing him at Marlborough from 
1754 to 1756 (DOWNSIDE REVIEW, New Series, II, p. 98). 
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Act of that year. Five years later he is mentioned again — in the 
Bishop of Salisbury’s Visitation returns for 1783°°— as being still 
in the town, where he appears to have remained until the end of 
1789 or the beginning of 1790; a letter dated 22nd January 1790 
remarks that ‘Old Berry, who lived at Marlborough, being in- 
capable of duty, is gone to live with Mr Allam at Bonham’.®* The 
next priest at Marlborough was Dom William Gregory Cowley, 
0.S.B., whose sojourn lasted from 1790 to 1794 (Birt, p. 122)and 
who took the oath there on 4th October 1791.57 He was formerly 
Prior of the English Benedictine convent in Paris, whom Dr 
Johnson had met there in 1775 and of whom Mrs Thrale wrote 
two years later, on Father Cowley’s coming to England, “Here is an 
agreeable friend come from Paris, whom you were very fond of 
when we were there — the Prior of our English Benedictine Convent, 
Mr Cowley’.®* This distinguished monk who, on leaving Marl- 
borough, became President-General of the English Benedictines 
(Birt, p. 122) is the last member of the order who can be discovered 
at that mission, nor can any not already mentioned be traced 
elsewhere in Wiltshire during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries — at least from the sources used in compiling this account. 
Other sources may, however, be discovered (and it is to be hoped 
that they will) which can throw further light upon this tantalisingly 
obscure phase in the history of English Catholicism. 


55 Diocesan Archives, Salisbury: Bishop Barrington’s Visitation MSS., f. 1118 (he 
seems not very zealous to pervert the servants and neighbours of consequence). 

56 Allanson, MS. ‘Biography O.S.B.’ (Downside) I, p. 491, note 3. — 

57 Wilts County Record Office, Trowbridge: Papists’ Oaths of Allegiance, 1778-1830. 
58 J. Boswell, Life of Samuel Johnson (Oxford edition, 1934) II, pp. 390, 397-99. 
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DOM BASIL WHELAN 


A curious and indeed dramatic incident in Benedictine history is 
revealed by certain documents which have long lain (apparently 
unnoticed) in the Archdiocesan Archives at Westminster, where 
the present writer recently came across them by chance.? They 
tell the story (in cumbrous Latin sentences penned in faint and 
archaic handwriting) of the Abbatial election at Lambspring that 
was caused by the practically enforced resignation of Abbot Maurus 
Corker in 1697; and they certainly make strange reading. Written 
by several different parties to the dispute, they give a varied and 
surprisingly detailed account of the matter, and but little extra 
knowledge of the period is needed to complete the picture. 

The Abbey of SS. Adrian and Denis, some fourteen miles south 
of Hildesheim in’what used to be called Lower Saxony, had of 
course been handed over to the English Benedictines (together with 
several other monasteries) by the Bursfeld Congregation in 1629, 


1 During the sixteenth century very many religious houses in what became the Protest- 
ant parts of Germany were lost to the Church. Some of these belonged to the Bursfeld 
(Benedictine) Congregation. In 1628 the recently-formed (or reconstituted) English 
Congregation consisted of the four Priories at Douai, Dieulouard, Paris, and St 
Malo, and the English monks hoped they might be able to get hold of one or more 
of the abandoned Bursfeld houses. So Dom Clement Reyner of Dieulouard wrote 
to the Bursfeld Chapter on the subject, with the result that between 1628 and 1630 
the Bursfeld monks made over to us seven of those houses. But all were in fiercely 
Protestant territory, and the only one that could be permanently occupied was 
Lambspring. 

It had been built as a convent in 847, and in 1630 was occupied by Lutheran nuns. 
It took fourteen years to get rid of these, and in 1644 the English monks (only three 
at first) moved in, and very gradually grew in numbers. By the end of the century 
there were sixty-seven of them. A very large church was built by them between 1670 
and 1691, and a ‘palatial’ monastery was added by Abbot Rokeby in 1731. At the 


Dissolution of the monastery in 1803 it possessed £30,000, and very considerable 
lands. 


2 Westm. Arch XXXVI, passim. 
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though it was not until 14th May 1644 that the English monks 
could actually take possession of it. It had thus been in our hands 
for fifty-three years at the time of the incident with which we are 
concerned, and during that period it had had four Abbots: Clement 
Reyner, Placid Gascoigne, Joseph Sherwood and Maurus Corker. 
All thes2 men had striking personalities and had led very varied 
lives, but we cannot dwell on them now. But it must be mentioned 
that the last of the four had caused dissatisfaction in the monastery 
through his frequent and prolonged absences which had caused 
damage to the community in both the spiritual and the temporal 
spheres, for which he had several times been admonished by the 
President-General, Dom Joseph Shirburne, though without effect. 
In consequence he was induced to resign on 27th July 1696, and 
there followed the strange, indeed unique, events which character- 
ized the resulting election. 

The Westminster documents concerned with this election are 
(excluding certain duplicates) eleven in number, and, beginning 
with a Succincta Relatio of the whole affair, they include a report 
by the First Scrutator at the election, the respective versions of the 
two chief candidates, and the opinions, from the point of view of 
Canon Law, of various experts. As a result a clear picture emerges 
of the highly unusual proceedings. 

It so happened that when the abbatial vacancy occurred the 
President-General was ill and therefore he authorised the monks 
to chose one of the neighbouring German abbots to preside at 
their election; whereupon they invited the Abbot of St Michael’s 
in Hildesheim to perform this office, and at the same time asked 
the Abbot of St Godehard’s (also in Hildesheim) to act as Assistant 
and ‘Co-President’. Accordingly these two prelates came to Lamb- 
spring on 8th February 1697, and on the next day the Abbot of 
St Michael’s delivered a remarkable address, not merely exhorting 

them to put aside all personal feelings and unworthy motives, 
and to choose conscientiously him whom they considered the 
most suitable, but also pronouncing dire threats against certain of 
the community and clearly showing how he thought they should 


3 It is an interesting fact that Dom Maurus Corker, shortly before he became Abbot, 
was chosen by the Elector of Cologne to be his Ambassador in England, and that 
(wearing his habit) he appeared as such at the Court of King James II — to the fury 
of the English Protestants. 
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vote. Thus we read of one priest (Alban Dawnay) and one lay- 
brother who were accused of stirring up dissensions and trying to | 
influence the votes of the younger monks, and who were threatened 
respectively with deprivation of power to vote, and incarceration. 

It was in such an atmosphere that the community gathered on 
1oth February after the celebration of the Votive Mass of the 
Holy Ghost, and at nine o’clock set about electing a new Abbot. 
Most elaborate precautions were taken to avoid any irregularities, 
even to the extent of summoning a Public Notary to be present and 
to take minute note of all the proceedings, but it is clear that tension 
must have been great. Indeed it would seem, in view of the sub- 
sequent events, that there must have been a prepared plan to en- 
force the election of the then Prior, because it is difficult to see how 
the audacious steps that were later taken with the help of the local 
German ecclesiastics and laity could possibly have been carried 
through unless the scheme had been thought out beforehand. 
That is conjecture, but it is largely borne out also, as the First 
Scrutator testifies, by the fact that in his opening address the Pre- 
siding Abbot clearly indicated that he thought they ought to vote 
for Prior Knightley, as being popular with the local notabilities. 

However that may be, when it came to the actual voting it was 
found that at the first four scrutinies no one had more than half 
the votes. According to the Lambspring Constitutions, if no candi- 
date had received sufficient votes after three scrutinies, then the 
names of all those who had received votes were to be read aloud, 
no mention being made of the number of votes each had received, 
and at the fourth voting the electors must confine themselves to 
those candidates. At this stage there were five such candidates: 
Fathers Maurus Knightley (the Prior), John Townson, Benedict 
Gibbons, Placid Francis, and Augustine Tempest.‘ But this fourth 
voting also proved indecisive, and therefore, according to the same 
Constitutions, at the next voting the votes must be confined to the 
two candidates who had received the most votes. It was therefore 
now announced that the two in question were Fathers Maurus 
Knightley and Placid Francis, and that therefore neither of these 
two might vote at the fifth scrutiny. 


“Later Abbot (1709-30). 
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A word should here be interposed concerning these two men. 
They had both been professed in the same year (1670), and must 
therefore have been about fifty years old at the time of the election; 
but (and this proved to be a point of crucial importance) Placid 
Francis was not present at the election, for he was in England, 
working ‘on the mission’. It is of some interest, too, that it is to 
him that the school text-books refer when, ‘as every schoolboy 
knows’, they tell us that James II tried to force the University of 
Cambridge to confer the degree of M.A. upon ‘a certain monk 
called Francis’ without compelling him to take the statutory oaths, 
which as a Catholic he could not take. 

Maurus Knightley, being Prior to the previous Abbot, had con- 
siderable influence in the house, but mostly, it would seem, amongst 
the more senior members. Of him the chroniclers have had some 
hard things to say, though with no mention of this present incident. 
But Bennet Weldon’s otherwise mysteriously worded condemnation 
of him would seem, in the light of these documents, to be an oblique 
reference to this election. His scathing words are as follows: 

‘[His] promotion was the work of the Germans, whereby great 
trouble rose in that Abbey which could not be ended of some years; 
the country maintaining him, and the monks not liking to be imposed 
upon. Woe unto the world because of offences; for it must need be 
that offences come, but woe to that man by whom the offence cometh. 
Avarice captivated Judas though in the company of the Twelve 
Apostles guided and governed by nothing less than Christ himself. 
So no wonder if in a monastery an unhappy man be hurled away 
sometimes by ambition. Of such unhappy falls not only the earth 
but even the heavens themselves give us a strange example, to let 
us see that in truth there is nothing for us to take scandal at in such 
accidents. What ruined the first angel in Heaven but ambition?” 

Elsewhere the same writer calls him ‘an ambitious partisan’, and 
Dom Ethelred Taunton, in his work The English Black Monks of 
St Benedict, observes: ‘Abbot Knightley’s rule was not happy in 
“any respect; nor was his zeal in procuring desirable vocations at 
all calculated to maintain the good name of his house and order’. 

But to return to the election. We had reached the point that at 
the fifth voting the electors were confined to voting for one or 
other of these two men, and now when, amid considerable excite- 


5 Chronological Notes. Ed. by Gilbert Dolan, 1881, p. 235. 
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ment, the result of this voting was declared, it was found that 
Placid Francis had twelve votes, and Maurus Knightley had eleven. 
So far all was plain sailing, though this unexpected result must 
have dismayed Knightley and the German abbots, but on the 
announcement of the result and of the canonical election of Dom 
Placid Francis the presiding Abbot then asked whether all the 
electors agreed to the election or whether any wished to ‘con- 
tradict’ it.6 Thereupon the trouble began, for at once Dom John 
Townson stood up and said he had objections to both the person 
elected and the manner of election, and therefore reserved his 
right to take action. Immediately five others got up and also reserved 
their right to oppose the election, while according to one of the 
accounts yet others on the following day took the same course. 
They alleged that the election had been illicit, contrary to the 
Canons, and therefore null and void; but they gave no reasons 
for this opinion. It is worth noting that in their official report to 
the President-General the two presiding Abbots stated that although 
on their arrival at Lambspring they had hopes for an orderly and 
peaceful election, yet Heu dolor! contrarium experti sumus, dictam 
scilicet electionem cum totius patriae disciplicentiae minus canonicam 
ob defectum formae fuisse. 

In view of this surprising conduct on the part of the new Abbot’s 
opponents the presiding Abbot was in doubt as to whether the 
election should be publicly announced in the church in the usual 
way, and the Te Deum intoned, since the above malcontents objected 
to both; but eventually he decided to go through with it, and the 
monks proceeded in procession to the church where the result 
was declared from the pulpit (but without saying that the election 
was ‘canonical’), and the Te Deum was then chanted. It is not 
difficult to imagine the mixed feelings of the singers, nor the thoughts 
that must have been seething in the community. At that stage, as 
both the First Scrutator in his report to the President-General, and 
the canonical experts at the Sorbonne later pointed out, the new 
Abbot would have been installed if he had been present, and his 
election would have been confirmed by the presiding Abbot, but 


° This flagrant breach of the customary procedure further bears out the belief that 


the Bishop and the two presiding Abbots were determined to have Prior Knightley 
chosen by hook or by crook. 
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unhappily, as already stated, he was in England. One wonders 
how the affair would have ended if he had been present. The 
Scrutator roundly states that in that case (and especially if the ill- 
affected had been transferred elsewhere from Limbspring) omnia 
in pace componerentur, whereas, in his absence the new Abbot 
could not be confirmed and so could not offer his obedience to the 
President-General; and meanwhile Fr Townson was able to in- 
fluence the presiding Abbot of St Michael’s. 

Needless to say, the news of the election and of the unrest in 
the monastery soon spread abroad, and according to Dom 
Knightley’s account it caused the utmost indignation amongst 
the princes, prelates and nobility of the neighbourhood who con- 
sidered it would cause the ruin of the abbey; and therefore, ten days 
later the Bishop of Hildesheim ordered his Vicar General, together 
with the two local Abbots already mentioned, to conduct an en- 
quiry into the whole matter, and as a result of their findings either 
to confirm the election or to pronounce it null and void. This, of 
course, was an infringement of the Bull Plantata, by which English 
Benedictines were completely freed from episcopal jurisdiction, and 
according to the eventual report made by the Doctors of the 
Sorbonne, the step was taken because quidam inquieti spiritus 
praetendentes dictam electionem illicitam ad Episcopum Hildesi- 
mensem recursum habuerunt. This Commission of German prelates 
duly held their enquiry, and as a result declared the election to 
have been void through defect of form and the misbehaviour of 
some of the electors, but they did not state in what the defect 
consisted. It appears, however, from Fr Knightley’s account, that 
some of the electors (presumably the supporters of Placid Francis) 
were accused of violating papal decrees forbiding the direct or 
indirect procuring of votes either for oneself or for another, or 
impeding the liberty and secrecy of the voting. 

Thereupon the Bishop ordered a fresh election, but it was agreed 
that this election was not to be made by the monks themselves, for 
they all (with one exception) having, according to Knightley, “come 
to a better frame of mind’, agreed to leave the choice of a new 
Abbot to the three above Commissioners (i.e. the Vicar General 
of the Diocese, and the Abbots of St Michael’s and St Godehard’s 
in Hildesheim). This ‘election by compromise’, as it was called, 
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resulted in the prompt choice of Maurus Knightley (hence Weldon’: 
charge that he was ‘put in by the Germans’), who was then led ir 
solemn procession to the church where he was confirmed as Abbo 
by the Abbot of St Michael’s in the name of the President-Genera 
of the Congregation, and was similarly confirmed by the Bishop o: 
Hildesheim as delegate of the Holy See, all the monks being orderec 
by him under holy obedience and under pain of excommunicatior 
to reverence and obey the new Abbot. A few days later Abbo 
Knightley received the solemn Abbatial Blessing from the Bishor 
(another infringement of Plantata) and from then on exercisec 
spiritual and temporal jurisdiction. All of which, according to the 
new Abbot, caused the utmost joy and innumerable congratulation: 
from the whole diocese and neighbouring provinces, and from al 
who were well affected towards the monastery. 

Such, however, was far from being the view of the matter taker 
by the President-General and the General Chapter of the Con- 
gregation when the news reached them. Now the fat was really ir 
the fire, and the Congregational authorities were faced with the 
problem of deciding what the canonical position was, and, above 
all, what was to be done about it. Nor had Abbot Francis beer 
idle. On hearing the news of his election he had at once applied tc 
the President-General (Shirburne) for confirmation of it, anc 
informed the Lambspring community that he accepted his election 
But, unfortunately for him, at this critical juncture the Abbot 
President fell ill and died, and when he renewed his applicatior 
to the new President-General (Augustine Howard), the latte 
deferred granting confirmation because he had meanwhile hearc 
of the second election at Lambspring. In consequence of thi 
Abbot Francis appealed to the General Chapter to obtain con 
firmation of his election, which he says had been withheld 

cum Rdus P Maurus Knightley per calcata privilegia exemptionesqu 
congregationis nostrae, locum Abbatialem Lambspringensem absqu 
ulla cum Superioribus nostris habita desuper communicatione, etiar 
non obstante mea praevia canonica electione, ingredi praesumpserit. 

For the Chapter the situation was a difficult and a delicate one 
and from the documents it is clear that they frankly did not knoy 
what to do. They first passed on the appeal to the two Deuputai 
pro Justitia, who eventually replied that they were uncertain whic! 
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of the two men was the rightful Abbot, but (somewhat illogically) 
ecommended that the President-General should grant D Placid 
francis confirmation ut vi illius possit justam et canonicam hujus 
nfelicis rei determinationem. The Chapter, for its part, could come 
0 no decision and eventually decided to leave the whole matter 
0 the President-General. But the Chaptermen propounded three 
Dubia to be resolved by a canonist. Of these the first was whether 
i Bishop had the power to visit an exempt monastery on the pretext 
of correcting faults, or had power to decide on the validity of an 
lection or to order a new one. Secondly: whether the President- 
Seneral could, in spite of the above action by the Bishop, declare 
he first election valid and absolve the monks from obedience to 
he Abbot chosen at the second election. Thirdly : whether 
he election of an Abbot conducted in the time-honoured form 
prescribed by the Constitutions and approved by the Holy See 
could be called invalid for defect of form, even though such form 
might have diverged slightly from the common law. Meanwhile, 
apparently, neither candidate was officially recognized as Abbot, 
‘or in a subsequent bitter letter to Fr Bernard Gregson (who had 
after a few months succeeded Fr Howard as President-General) 
Dom Maurus Knightley complained, amongst other things, that 
they did not even accord him the title of Abbot on the envelope of 
the letters which the Chapter wrote to him. 

The above Dubia do not seem to have been submitted in that 
precise form to a Canonist’ (judging by the replies), but the whole 
matter was examined by him, and he wrote a detailed reply, much 
oo Jong even to summarize here, except to say that he held the 
slection of D Placid Francis to be valid, as being in conformity 
with the Constitutions, and that of D Maurus Knightley null and 
void for many reasons, e.g. because the Bishop had no legal justi- 
ication for intervening, and because the Abbot of St Michael’s 
nad unduly prejudiced the voters against Placid Francis by threaten- 
ng one with imprisonment and another with deprivation of vote 
or praising Fr Francis; and because the same Abbot had asked 
ufter the election whether anyone objected to it. As to what was 
10w to be done about it : Fr Mather suggested that both the Abbots- 
lect should renounce their election, and that thereupon the right 


‘Fr Vincent Mather of the Sorbonne. 
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of election should devolve on the President-General, and that the: 
Sacred Penitentiary in Rome should be asked to release Domi 
Knightley and the community from the censures and penalties: 
they had incurred. 

Meanwhile at Lambspring Dom Maurus Knightley was now, 
of course, in the saddle, having throughout had the great advantages: 
of being ‘on the spot’, of being actually in possession, and of being: 
firmly supported by the local Bishop and the local German nota- 
bilities. And there were two minor developments: first the Bishop: 
wrote an official letter to the de facto Abbot, protesting that he had! 
never had any intention of infringing the English Constitutions or 
the rights and privileges of the monastery, and assuring the com- 
munity that all these rights and privileges remained intact. And 
secondly the Abbot managed to expel from the monastery Dom 
Alban Dawnay (or Downey) who had been the chief supporter of 
Dom Placid Francis, and was the priest who had been threatened 
with prison before the election by the presiding Abbot. This expulsion 
had been recommended by that Abbot (of St Michael’s) and his 
Co-President in their joint report on the election to the President- 
General in a postscript which read : Non judicatur consultum ut 
P. Albanus inquietus et turbulentus socius huc revertatur ob multas 
et praegnantes rationes. 

But evidently the President-General and the General Chapter 
were not satisfied either with the fait accompli at Lambspring, or 
with the opinion given by Fr Mather, for the documents also include 
the opinion delivered at the request of the Chapter by the Maurist 
Fathers, and this is followed by a much more detailed opinion 
given by a body of the Doctors of the Sorbonne. But both these 
learned bodies came to the same conclusion as had Fr Mather, 
unequivocally declaring the first election to have been valid, and 
the second null and void, and only differing (and that slightly) 
in their recommendations as to the course now to be followed. 

The Maurists simply stated their decision, giving no reasons: 
and then proposed that both the candidates should renounce theit 
election, and that then there should be a third election in the form 
prescribed by the Constitutions, at which either of the two, o7 
anyone else, might be elected. But if Knightley should refuse te 
resign, then Francis, although his election was legitimate and valid 
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should, for the sake of peace and the avoidance of scandal, be 
persuaded to stand down, and should be assured that he would 
do more for God’s glory by working on the Mission than he could 
at Lambspring. After that, recourse should be had to Rome to 
supply any defects there were in the election of Dom Maurus 
Knightley, and then he should be confirmed in office. 

This cannot have made pleasant reading for Dom Placid, but 
the lengthy and closely argued report of the Sorbonne Doctors 
was in effect very similar. After an admirably clear account of the 
events that had taken place at Lambspring, the document then 
states that the President-General had proposed to the Sorbonne 
four Dubia, which it proceeds to answer. Very briefly summarised, 
these were: 


I. Was there any canonical defect in the election of Placid Francis, 
though it had not been confirmed by the President ? And if it was 
canonically valid is Fr Francis bound to renounce it for the sake of 
peace and the avoidance of scandal? 

Answer: Though he had not got complete right in re, through lack 
of the President’s confirmation, yet there was no canonical defect 
in his election. But for the sake of peace he must (or ought : debe?) 
renounce it, for public good must come before private, especially 
in a religious. 

2. Was not the election of Dom Maurus entirely invalid, as being 
contrary to Plantata? 

Answer: It is invalid and completely null, because the first election 
was valid, and because it violates Plantata in several ways (which 
are detailed in the answer). 

3. If the Knightley election be invalid, did he incur censure and 

_ irregularity by accepting the Blessing from the Bishop, by use of 
the mitre, and by exercising jurisdiction? 

Answer: No, except (as already stated) sive ex jure, vel ex citatis 
definitionibus, sive ex Bulla Plantata. If he has, absolution can only 
be had from the Roman Dararia. 

4. What should the President-General do about the whole matter? 

Answer: It would be more pleasing to the Bishop and local 
dignitaries if Dom Maurus were Abbot, and possibly more useful 
to the Congregation for the preservation of their laws in the said 
Abbey. 


So, in view of all this, the Sorbonne Doctors recommended that 
Dom Placid be asked to renounce his right to be Abbot; that Dom 
Maurus should also lay aside his right or pretended right to the 
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Abbey; that the latter should then apply to the Roman Datary 
for absolution from any censures or canonical penalties he may 
have incurred (thus becoming fit to be Abbot); and that he then 
be again elected Abbot, not by votes, but by Acclamation or In- 
spiration of the electors, whereupon he should be confirmed as 
Abbot by the President-General. 

But alas, as is so often the case with historical documents, this 
collection of papers there stops short (except for one letter from 
Abbot Knightley to the President-General, to be mentioned below), 
and so we have no means of telling what was actually done; but 
judging by the tone and tenor of the aforesaid letter, written a 
month after the giving of the above opinion, it seems certain that 
Abbot Knightley did not (at any rate at this time) receive the 
President’s confirmation of his election. The opinion of the Sorbonne 
was given on 26th November, and the long letter from Abbot 
Knightley is dated 26th December 1697. The General Chapter had 
met in London on 9th August, and an extremely curt letter had 
been sent by it to Abbot Knightley on 17th August, and the latter 
complains of a series of insults offered to himself, and therefore by 
inference also to the Bishop and to the Holy See. From this letter 
it is clear that the President and Chapter had ordered him to send 
one of his monks to Paris, there to answer the charges that were 
brought against Abbot Knightley and the conducting of the second 
election. This the Abbot refused to do, as being unreasonable, 
useless and expensive. He added a list of complaints against the 
President and Chapter (that they had arrogated to themselves the 
right of deciding a case already decided by the Bishop, thereby 
offending the Bishop on whose goodwill the very existence and 
privileges of the monastery depended; that they had shown manifest 
partiality and injustice in condemning him without hearing his 
case, and that they now cited him or his representative to. travel 
not only outside his diocese, but even outside the kingdom). In 
consequence he therefore now solemnly appealed for justice to the 
Roman Pontiff, and hence declined any further dealings with the 
Chapter, the case now being sub judice at Rome. 

But he did write a short letter in English to Dom Bernard Gregson 
(the President-General) concerning the sending of Dom John 
Townson to Paris as the Abbot’s representative, on which Fr 
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Gregson was insisting, and which the Abbot had flatly refused to 
allow. Here it is, with all its erratic spellings: 


Lambspring, Jan. 8, 1698. 
Very Rev. Father, 


I writ to yr Ptie. the 26 Dec. last with my enclosed appeal to the 
sea [sic] Apostolical uppon very great and secure grounds; & least 
it might faile I send you again this enclosed appeale, & much more 
encouraged then before, uppon occasion of a letter from F. Placid 
Francis to ye Prince Bishop in which he shewes how fundamentall 
are my jealousys & suspitions of Mr Townson being desired and 
expected at Paris. What ye issue and effect will be of this letter I 
know not, but one thing I can assure you that ye Prince (Bishop) 
and ye other Commissionarys are so incensed uppon such a im- 
provident and indeed senseless letter, which I now have in my hands, 
that I apprehend you’l have something to doe uppon ye matter. 
In ye letter he mentions some papers which F. Joseph Weisch 
should deliver ye Abbot of St. Michael’s as a preliminary design 
of some action against him, which ye Bishop takes as done against 
himself, ye other being but his Delegate. What I shall be oblidged 
to act against this father will admitt of no appeale to you, I now 
having appealed from you to ye Sea of Rome. I hope to reduce 
this affaire to a happy end, having no other object but ye honour 
of God and confusion of sinistrous underhand dealers, and ye 
good of our Congregation and Monastery. If you mean as you 
tell me, you may soon put an end and conclusion to ye affaire; if 
not pardon V.R.F. yours to serve, 


Maur Abbot. 


P.S.—And because you are pressing for Mr Townson’s comeing to 
Paris I’le order him to give you ye next post by writing all 
he knows, thinking it both frivilous and unreasonable to put 
you or ourselves to such expense. 


So that is the point at which the documents break off, but pre- 
umably Abbot Knightley obtained from Rome his absolution 
rom censures, for history tells us that he continued to rule the 
Abbey until his death in 1709. 
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DOM THOMAS SYMONS 


SomME years ago, when my edition of the Regularis Concordia 
appeared, I felt that, having had my say, I had no further con- 
tribution to make to the subject. 

Now, however, after reading some of the learned articles in which 
Mr Eric John contests certain views expressed by myself and others, 
I have come to another conclusion. For while the great majority 
of Mr John’s criticisms are constructive and stimulating to a degree 
— some of these I hope to discuss in the near future — five of them, 
which cloud the issue between us, seem to call for some sort of 
protest before crystallization sets in. 

I owe Mr Eric John such a debt of gratitude for the generous 
and unstinted praise which he has always accorded to my edition 
of the Regularis Concordia that I would prefer to pass over the 
few statements to which I take exception. But it has been represented 
to me that silence argues consent and that one way to blunt the 
edge of controvérsy is by fuller explanation. I shall not be con- 
cerned here to defend the validity of the opinions criticized in these 
statements of Mr John’s, but to point out that his presentations 
of my lines of argument are either founded on misapprehension 
or are set out in a manner that might easily give his readers a 
distorted view of my conclusions. 

I propose, then, to consider the five special points referred to, 
giving, in each case, a quotation or quotations from Mr Eric John’s 
own writings followed by a short re-statement of what I myself 
have actually written in the Introduction to my edition of the 
Regularis Concordia’ or elsewhere. I take the liberty of italicizing 
* Regularis Concordia, edited by Dom Thomas Symons: published by Thomas Nelsor 
and Sons, Ltd (Medieval Classics Series), Edinburgh and London, 1953. 

The Regularis Concordia is a code of monastic customs collected from variou: 
sources and based on the Rule of St Benedict. It dates from about the year 970 when. 
at a meeting of bishops, abbots and abbesses at Winchester, its observance was 


imposed on the English monasteries reformed in the course of the Benedictine reviva 
associated with the names of St Dunstan, St Ethelwold and St Oswald. 
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freely both Mr John’s and my own statements whenever this has 
seemed to lead to greater clarity. 


i. Myself and the late Dom Bruno Albers 


*, . . Dom Symons nowhere cites Albers, still less refutes him.’ 
— Eric John, The Sources of the English Monastic Reformation: 
a Comment, Revue Bénédictine, t. LXX no. I, 1960, p. 202. 

“Now nowhere in Dom Thomas’ writings is Albers cited . . . The 
only acknowledgement of its existence [i.e. of the late Dom Bruno 
Albers’ essay, Untersuchungen zu den dltesten Ménchsgewohnheiten, 
Munich, 1905] in a work of the ‘Bishop school’ is a contemptuous 
dismissal? in Dean Armitage Robinson’s Times of St Dunstan’. 
— Eric John, Bishop the Medievalist, Dublin Review, Spring 1960, 
p. 66.? 

Three references to Dom Albers’s Untersuchungen will be found 
in my Sources of the Regularis Concordia, DOWNSIDE REVIEW, 1941: 
on p. 269 (and n. 1); p. 270, n. 3; and p. 288 (and x. 1). In the first 
and third of these, I deal with two special points raised by Dom 
Albers giving, first, his opinion and then my reasons for dissent. 
My second reference to Dom Albers’s article is concerned with a 
question of no great moment. 


ii. Native Origins of the Regularis Concordia 


‘He [Dom Symons] accordingly concluded that in the main the 
Concordia was an insular compilation . . ..— Eric John, The Sources 
of the English Monastic Reformation: a Comment, Revue Bénédictine, 
t. LXX, no. I, 1960, p. 202. 

I am sorry to have such a conclusion fathered on me.* When 
dealing with the native element found in the Regularis Concordia 
I have never used so sweeping an expression as ‘in the main’ nor 
sO vague an adjective as ‘insular’. 


®The late Dean Armitage Robinson’s ‘contemptuous dismissal’ of Dom Albers’ 
Untersuchungen is as follows: ‘It may be said in passing that a great debt is owed to 
Dom Albers for his immense collection of materials; but his judgements, especially 
those which are expressed in a dissertation published before half his work was com- 
plete, must be received with considerable caution’.—The Times of St Dunstan, Oxford, 
1923, p. 151 and n. 2. ssl . 
3 See also p. 65, n. 2 where Mr John gives a reference to my ‘edition of the Concordia, 
xly-lii, and also the DOWNSIDE REVIEW, 1941’. 

4 Had I been credited merely with holding that the Regularis Concordia was compiled 
by Englishmen for Englishmen I might have let the matter rest. 
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My views on the subject of ‘sources’ of the Regularis Concordia 
will be found summarized on pp. xlv-li of my Introduction to that 
document. 


I. There, under the heading Native customs, I say that ‘we would 
expect to find a number of native customs’ (p. xlvi). Then, after 
instancing three such customs, I continue: “To these [three] may be 
added a number of practices for which there is no parallel in, or 
which cannot satisfactorily be assigned to, contemporary foreign 
monasticism’ (ibid. and n. 2). Here I give two examples in the text 
and eleven in a footnote, bringing up the total of possible native 
customs to sixteen — all that I can find. 


2. Under the heading Customs introduced from abroad I write: 
‘These comprise practically the entire remainder of the Concordia 
observance’ (ibid.). This can only mean that, in a consuetudinary 
that takes up sixty-nine pages of print, the customs introduced 
from abroad — I actually instance some thirty or more — greatly 
outnumber those of native origin. 


3. After a discussion of how and when all these Continental 
customs came to be embodied in the Regularis Concordia, I sum 
up by saying that ‘The Concordia, for all its spirit of national in- 
dependence, reflects the ideas of an age when monasticism, pursuing 
the course into which it had been directed by Benedict of Aniane, 
was finally settling down to a type of observance that remained 
generally typical of Benedictine life until the days of St Bernard’. 
I add that ‘in spite of its comprehensiveness, the Concordia is in no 
sense a mere copy...’ (p. li). 

Mr John’s words (‘in the main the Concordia was an insular 
compilation’) bear no real resemblance to my recorded opinion: the 
point of my argument seems to have been completely missed. 


iii. The Regularis Concordia and the Continental reforms of the 
tenth century 


‘ 


. since Ghent was connected with the Lotharingian reform 
movement and Fleury with the Cluniac, he [Dom Thomas Symons] 
thought it reasonable to compare the English consuetudinary with 
later Lotharingian and Cluniac compilations. The results suggest 
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that the bulk of the Concordia is independent of either, but that 
rather more Ghent influence than Fleury is discernible.’— Eric 
John, Bishop the Medi@valist, Dublin Review, Spring 1960, p. 65. 

The words ‘The results suggest that the bulk of the Concordia is 
independent of either’ express the opposite of what I wrote in my 
Regularis Concordia (Introd., pp. xlvi ff.). 

There, Concordia customs ‘derived from Continental sources’ 
are grouped under three heads: (a) pre-Anianian — all of which, 
with the possible exception of excerpts from the Ordo Qualiter, I 
considered to have been ‘introduced into this country under the 
influence of the Continental reforms of the tenth century’ ; (b) those 
‘taken over from’ documents of the reform movement of Benedict 
of Aniane — here, after setting aside two of the Aix Capitula and 
making cautious reservations with regard to certain specified 
observances, I was mainly content to say that the English ‘obtained 
their knowledge of that movement and of its writings through 
direct contact with Continental monasteries in the tenth century’; 
(c) customs characteristic of the . . . observance . . . known to us 
from the consuetudinaries of the tenth and eleventh centuries’. 

Of this third derived group (c) [‘a very large number of customs 
liturgical and monastic’), I wrote that, as regards liturgical practice, 
the English probably drew on ‘books newly obtained from abroad’, 
some of them from Lotharingian sources. I then proceeded to 
attribute certain definite portions of the Concordia liturgy to some 
form of the Ordo Romanus Primus, others to Lotharingian usage, 
and the Easter ‘play’ to a custom then ‘widespread on the Con- 
tinent’ (pp. xlix-l). As regards a ‘large number’ of the purely monastic 
observances of the group, I gave it as my opinion that since ‘most of 
them appear in both Cluniac and Lotharingian consuetudinaries’, 
we must be content to regard them as ‘borrowed’ from the ‘observance 
of the day’. 1 went on to say that there are nevertheless ‘a few 
customs that can with fair confidence be assigned definitely to 
either one or the other of the great branches of Continental tradition 
of which we have spoken —the Cluniac and the Lotharingian’. 
I gave selected examples of these (p. 1). 

Thus, in group (c) I distinguish with some caution between the 
many customs of which I can only affirm in general that they are 
derived in some way from the reformed Continental observance of 
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the tenth century, and the few customs to which I conceive I car 
give a more exact provenance — either Cluniac or Lotharingian. 

That I consistently admit the Continental source of a larg 
number of Concordia customs, while showing considerable hesitatior 
in accounting ‘satisfactorily’ (i.e. as to “how’ and ‘when’) for more 
than a ‘relatively small amount’ of these, appears also from the 
following quotations from my Regularis Concordia: ‘Many monastic 
customs are found so widespread in the tenth century that the time 
and circumstance of their introduction into this country can be % 
matter of conjecture only. Others, evidently primitive in origin 
appear in the Concordia in a guise so altered as to obscure th 
manner of their derivation’ (Introd., p. xlv). ‘. . . many document 
are of a date so late that their witness is of a roundabout and indirec 
nature’ (p. xlvi). ‘As for this material itself [“borrowed’ materia 
on which the Concordia is ‘largely based’], what little we knoy 
of it shows a higher proportion of agreement with Lotharingiat 
than with Cluniac usage’ (ibid. p. li). 


iv. The reformed English monasteries and King Edgar 


Both in his review of my edition of the Regularis Concordia i1 
the DOWNSIDE REVIEW, 1954, p. 334, and in his St Oswald and th 
Tenth Century Reformation (Journal of Ecclesiastical History 
Vol. IX, no. 2, p. 169, n. 6), Mr Eric John quotes me as saying 
‘True, the monasteries are represented in the Concordia as bein; 
dependent for their well-being on the royal power, but this wa 
doubtless a manner of speaking.’ 

So far as it goes, this quotation is strictly accurate. But in th 
original (Regularis Concordia, Introd., p. xxix) there is no full-sto 
after ‘manner of speaking’; instead, there is a semi-colon followec 
by the words ‘for, necessary as the royal support and favour were 
the monastic movement was actually in the hands of Dunsta: 
and the other leaders, the houses of the reform constituting, for 
time, three groups under the predominating influence of Dunstan 
Ethelwold and Oswald respectively.’ 

No one, reading the correction administered by Mr Joh 
(DOWNSIDE REVIEW, loc. cit.) in the light of a truncated sentence 
could ever guess (a) that I had acknowledged the necessity of th 
‘royal support and favour’ and (b) that the entire section (Reg. Conc 
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Introd., pp. xxix-xliv) — the context®’— from which the quotation 
has been torn is concerned only with giving ‘some idea of the 
organisation of a monastery and of the life of a monk according 
to the prescriptions of the Concordia’ (loc. cit., p. xxix). 


v. The last ten years of St Dunstan's life 


‘Dom Thomas repeats the legend of St Dunstan’s retirement 
upon the accession of Athelraed’— Mr Eric John’s review of 
my edition of the Regularis Concordia in the DOWNSIDE REVIEW, 
1954, Pp. 334. to’ 4: 

I have no complaint against Mr John’s rejection of what he calls 
the ‘legend’ of St Dunstan’s retirement: in this, as appears from 
his main argument, he is following no less an authority than Sir 
Frank Stenton. 

But as / had informed my readers, in a footnote, that the traditional 
view put forward by myself was not unchallenged, Mr John should 
not have left his readers ignorant of my warning. 

My footnote (Reg. Conc., Introd., p. xxvi, m. 1) runs as follows: 
‘See [Dom D. Knowles, The] Monastic Order [in England], p. 54; 
for another judgement see F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, p. 444. 


It can now be seen that in five specified cases I agree more nearly 
with Mr Eric John than his words would lead one to suppose. 
Thus, in my writings, I have not altogether neglected the work of 
that distinguished scholar, the late Dom Bruno Albers, a fellow- 
Benedictine monk and my senior by some years; I have not 
claimed a preponderance for the native origins of the Regularis 
Concordia; I have judged the major portion of the Concordia 
observance to be derived from Continental practice; I took the 
precaution of insisting on the necessity of the royal support and 
favour in English reformed monastic affairs; and I have been careful 
‘to advise my readers of Sir Frank Stenton’s opinion regarding 
St Dunstan’s position during the reign of Ethelred the Redeless. 


5 Note e.g. the passage that immediately precedes Mr John’s incomplete form of my 
original sentence: ‘Thus there was no cast-iron uniformity [in the houses of the 
English reform], no centralisation of government’; and that which immediately follows 
my complete original sentence: ‘Apart, then, from this loose form of control, each 
monastery enjoyed a practical independence which, in course of time, tended to 
become more and more marked’ (pp. xxix-xxx). 
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POSTSCRIPT 


In his article, Bishop the Mediavalist, Mr Eric John mentions | 
three works, one of them mine, as owing ‘a tremendous debt to: 
Bishop, personally and through his library, with its precious editions 
of sources peppered with his comments: a debt, moreover, that 
they have handsomely acknowledged’ (Dublin Review, Spring 
1960, p. 62). 

Speaking for myself only, I would like to say that I appreciate 
the compliment paid me by Mr John in coupling my work with 
that of two recognized authorities and that I gladly agree with 
the general tenor of what he says concerning my ‘debt’ to the late 
Edmund Bishop. I would, however, make some small reservations. 

Thus I doubt if I can claim to owe anything of consequence to 
Bishop ‘personally’. I knew him of course — and merely to know 
him slightly was a privilege — and from time to time we exchanged 
a few words; but I never had a conversation with him on any 
given subject. This is less surprising than might be thought ; for 
it was not until 1917, the year of Bishop’s death, that, at the late 
Abbot Cuthbert Butler’s suggestion, I began to interest myself in 
the English monastic revival that produced the Regularis Concordia. 

Again, that I am greatly indebted to Edmund Bishop is very 
true — in the sense that I have used his library, have studied his 
Liturgica Historica and other printed writings and have, I believe, 
profited generally by the results of his wisdom and learning; but my 
indebtedness hardly extends to the details of Bishop’s marginal 
annotations,® most of which, owing to indifferent eyesight, I did 
not even attempt to decipher. 

Moreover, although I have often cited Bishop’s work, I regret 
to say that I have never ‘acknowledged’ my debt to him, ‘hand- 
somely’ or otherwise. Hence Mr John’s words come as a timely 
reminder that it is not too late to make amends now for this neglect; 
and I hope that my readers will take what I say here as an expression, 
however inadequate, of my deep and lasting gratitude to that 
great man and scholar, Edmund Bishop. 


*I understand that many of Bishop’s pencilled notes were, at some time, inked in 
by the late Dom Raymund Webster. 
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A STUDY IN ST THOMAS’S METHOD 


by 
MICHAEL NOVAK 


THE thought of St Thomas may be approached as a system to be 
learnt thoroughly, almost by heart, or as a pathway (teaching a 
starting place, a direction, and a method) left by an extremely 
questioning intelligence. In the first approach, schools grow up, 
in which the rules are a certain attachment to St Thomas’s words, 
-much practice in recalling his ‘principles’ (in the sense that principles 
are statements in words), and a smothered puzzlement as to just 
where St Thomas started. To ask for an example is to have the 
‘classical’ example repeated; to ask for an explanation is to have 
the words of the text rearranged. All this, of course, is human, and 
the price of official acceptance; but, by a choice irony, nothing 
could be further from the ‘method and principles’ that are supposedly 
being taught. 
In the second approach, the burden is on the student, and on the 
teacher to disconcert the student. The rule is to unlock, to free 
the inquisitiveness of one’s own mind. Questions — that is the goal 
of the student-teacher relationship. The student will want to ask, 
where did St Thomas start, what was he getting at, whence did he 
draw his key experiences? The student will need all the experience 
_and questions he can muster, to match Aquinas step for step. The 
teacher, having traversed the ground, will set for the student passages 
where he will bump into sign markers in St Thomas’s own thinking, 
signs of St Thomas being stuck, of his return to key experiences 
and beginning again. The second approach implies that the student 
distinguish three things: the reality, St Thomas’s developing grasp of 
it, and the student’s own grasp of it. 
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The fundamental implication of this second approach, however, 
concerns the imagination of St Thomas and of the student. It is 
this: that what halts the mind in its pursuit of reality is a too 
limited imaginative frame. Problems arise because not enough 
data are present; or because the imagination inclined by habit 
continues in a too rigid pattern and prevents conception of the one 
unity that would reconcile all the data. The human key to intelligence 
is a flexible imagination, or what is called a creative imagination, for 
men understand nothing except what they capture in their imagina- 
tion and arrange there, not as madmen or dreamers but in line for 
understanding.! This is why ‘sleeping over a problem’ is often the 
best step towards its solution; the troubled intellect, left to itself, 
will stir the rigid imagination until the right arrangement suggests 
the insight into data. This is also why the good teacher loves to 
disconcert his students; he shakes their preconceptions free. This 
is also why the very asking of a question pre-arranges the answers; 
and why an ‘intellectual’ revolution like the Copernican, or Newton- 
ian, or Einsteinian (which most of us still have not felt), shakes 
the entire imagination and sensibilities of men, thus their poetry 
and common sense too, not only their physical science. 

Thus when one approaches a given problem in St Thomas, like 
‘Whether a man without grace can avoid sinning’ (// Sent. d. 28 q. 
I a. 2; De Veritate, q. 24 a. 12), a problem on which St Thomas 
clearly changed his mind between the first treatment and the second, 
one can expect to find St Thomas grappling with a too limited 
imaginative frame. One can expect to watch growth take place, 
and identify the outworn elements as they are shed and the new 
forces as they stretch the frame to greater stature, depth, and order. 

In the Sentences, St Thomas concluded that man can avoid 
future sin, every single one, without an infused habit of grace. In 
the De Veritate, he modified this simplicity, and concluded man 
can avoid future sin without an infused habit of grace, but not for 
a long time; sooner or later he will be caught by surprise. What is 
interesting is that in both grapplings with the problem, St Thomas 
moved from the same datum that man could avoid omnia singula 


LS Te, I-Il, q. 173, a. 2c, A most clear discussion of the réle of imagination in 
understanding is found in The Concept of the Verbum in the Writings of St Thomas 
Aquinas, IV, by Bernard Lonergan, s.J., Theological Studies, X (1949), esp. pp. 32-33. 
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peccata (an exigency of his position on free will). But in the Sentences 
the argument concluded from this datum, succinctly, that if the 
will could resist each single sin, then it could resist all always; in 
fact, resistance would grow always stronger just as practice makes 
perfect. In the De Veritate, this simple scheme is ruptured by 
several new prongs of data, in all directions. 

For the modern student to understand this change of mind in 
St Thomas, two efforts are necessary. The first is to grasp as nearly 
as possible, from the texts and critical literature about their inter- 
pretation, the situation and movings of St Thomas’s mind itself.* 
The second is to grasp equally well the realities for which St 
Thomas groped: that is, the play within each of us of sin, habit, 
will, consent, and understanding. The second effort implies that 
the student use his own introspective abilities and experiential 
judgements to measure them against St Thomas’s. The first effort 
implies that the student focus on the reasons St Thomas gives for 
saying what he does, and try to appreciate their cogency in terms 
of the accepted state of theology at that time: a time when ‘grace’ 
itself was a highly fluid and hardly refined notion at all; and when 
other notions were similarly quite different from their successors 
in our own day. 

Let us turn then to our question in the Sentences. St Thomas 
marshals to the left the idea that nature is so bad man necessarily 
sins, and marshals to the right the idea that nature is so damaged 
that, though man can avoid this or that sin, he cannot avoid all 
‘sins always. He has a little more trouble marshalling this latter 
idea to the right, though he does, finally, to march up the cleared 
centre affirming man’s intact, integral free will which, with the 
help only of the providence of the Creator, can avoid each and 
every single sin of the future. (Pelagius’s error, he says, is in thinking 
man can absolve himself even from past sins. As to future sins, 
Aquinas does not disagree with Pelagius.)* St Thomas’s reason for 


2 For this historical study, hardly anything in English could be better than Bernard 
Lonergan’s, s.J., St Thomas’ Thought on Gratia Operans, in Theological Studies, II 
(1941), pp. 289-324. For our own question see the continuation in III (1942), esp. 
pp. 74-81. A third and fourth article conclude the study, in III, pp. 375-402 and 
-578. ! 

Oe Henri Bouillard, Conversion et Grace chez S. Thomas D’Aquin, Aubier, Paris: 
1944, pp. 84-85, for a description of St Thomas’s ‘semi-pelagianism’ at this time; 
not doctrinal error but lack of information, concludes Bouillard. Fr Lonergan traces 
Thomas’s development vis-a-vis Pelagianism, op. cit., III, p. 87. 
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brushing aside this idea of avoiding each single sin but not for always 
is threefold. And all three reasons are the reasons of an imagination — 
far too inexperienced and uninformed to allow an adequate con- 
ception of the problem. That is to say, if things were as St Thomas 
pictured them at this time, his reasons were quite adequate and 
his answer obvious and correct. Later on, new elements changed 
the picture; when St Thomas used these same words ‘will’ and 
‘habit’ and ‘sin’, his imagination of the reality involved was quite 
richer and more extensive, and his grasp of the reality consequently 
much more profound. (It is striking, or perhaps merely curious, 
that as the imagination roams more extensively, it sends the intelli- 
gence deeper or higher for a principle of order.) 

Man can avoid all sin just by his own free will, without grace. 
The first reason of St Thomas for his position in the Sentences is 
that to the faculty of will belongs choice of, or flight from, evil or 
good. If the faculty is weakened, choice or flight are achieved less 
easily, but achievable none the less as long as the faculty remains. 
Otherwise the faculty means nothing. 

The second reason is concerned with the argument that we cannot 
avoid all venial sin, hence not all mortal sin either. St Thomas 
says this doesn’t follow. For venial sin is impossible to avoid alto- 
gether only on account of the ‘first movements’, which escape 
deliberation. While we hold the finger of our attention on one 
inclination, another pops up behind us. But since mortal sin requires 
attention by its very nature, we can sin mortally only where our 
deliberation focuses: there is no such thing as a mortal sin of 
‘first movements’; deliberation is essential. And if our will is intact, 
everywhere we deliberate we can conquer. 

The third reason is that time will not weaken the sinner’s faculty, 
but strengthen it. Resisting evil, it grows stronger by practice. 

Note each of these reasons in turn. The first considers the faculty 
of will as nude faculty; the weakness due to original sin makes the 
faculty operate with difficulty. It seems impossible to detect exactly 
what St Thomas would use as an image of this change in condition; 
he uses only the words ‘the nature of a natural potency’, ‘made 
infirm’ or ‘diminished so that the sin man earlier avoided easily 
he now avoids with difficulty’. St Thomas thus seems to picture 
sin as in some general way (we dare to supply an image) sapping 
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the energy of the will, making activity more difficult but still possible. 
Further, in the ad quartum St Thomas deliberately opposes an 
attempt to use a more specific image for the infirmetur,* namely, 
lameness. St Augustine had used this image, saying the sinner 
can’t help sinning any more than the lame man can help limping. 

St Thomas rejects St Augustine’s image of lameness on the 
grounds that the will has complete dominion over its habits. The 
will, he says, can use or not use its deficient habit; the body has no 
such choice, and must use its bad leg. Thus St Thomas is content 
to use the words: the will has dominion. This ends the question. 
The will can’t be lame. St Thomas is looking at the will nudely, 
almost in abstracto; no consideration of all that is really involved 
in using the words ‘faculty’, or ‘habit’, or even ‘sin’, enters the 
discussion.® St Thomas has as yet penetrated the reality of man’s 
life only as far as general physical analogy — habit as second nature; 
nature as essentially intact after original sin — not as far as the 
more specific level: the psychological play of sin, habit, and choice. 
Physics, of course, does not contradict psychology, but psychology’s 
new manifold of facts will require more perfect and higher laws. 
Thus, what St Thomas says in the Sentences is correct. His image 
is sufficiently indeterminate not to be wrong. But by the De Veritate, 
he will have exactly reversed his mind on the fitness of St Augustine’s 
image. In the corpus and again in the ad 22m, he will use it himself. 
He will use exactly the same arguments whereby he rejected it in 
the Sentences, only now to keep it. For he has moved to a deeper 
level of fact, and his more general stand had been abandoned for 
a higher and more illuminating one. In this fuller light, what was 
once rejected now finds honoured place; St Thomas is gifted with 
an intelligence always on-the-move. 


4 This image infirmetur, vague as it is, is basically apt in the sense that it fits the idea 
of difficulty and spontaneity very well: a sick man may do a day’s work, but not so 
easily as a well man. It even is apt to describe the strain of exertion upon sick man 
or sinner, whom sickness or sin would soon overpower. But St Thomas rather carried 
it in the direction of a weak muscle getting stronger by use. As an image it breaks 
down when the sinner must be viewed as turned aside, twisted, from the way to God. 
The image, in other words, carries habitual grace well enough; the grace of conversion, 
actual grace, will demand another. But this is to get ahead of ourselves — and St 
Thomas. . , 

5 Later, as Fr Lonergan too will feel constrained to show, St Thomas is careful to 
carry psychological content in his physical analogies for psychological reality. Cf. 
loc. cit., III, p. 84. 
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The second reason for St Thomas’s position in the Sentences 
considers the will’s consent in a very simple and abstract manner. 
Nakedly speaking, consent requires deliberation and gets it in 
every act able to be or not a mortal sin; and again nakedly speaking, 
deliberation can be as constant as acts. St Thomas pushes his 
inquiry into consent only so far as its consideration of the act at 
hand, as if this were the only thing consent had to deliberate. Thus 
he moves swiftly from the nude consideration that consent, when 
it is on the alert (as it must be to commit mortal sin), can always be 
on the alert. In the imaginative frame that considers consent only 
as related to the act at hand —a free-spinning box-compass sort 
of consent, pointing freely to act after act — this conclusion is 
acceptable; vigilance suffices for the avoidance of sin. But if sin 
is more than an act here and now — if there is a gravitational pull 
from past sins — perhaps control over consent is not so free nor 
vigilance so easy. This is not St Thomas’s imagery, but I submit 
that it parallels the shift that will occur in his imagination Deine 
this analysis and that in the De Veritate. 

The third reason considers resistance to sin quite nakedly too. 
Sin is conceived as recurring temptation, resisted by recurring 
rejection. Sin is thus imagined as a short-range allurement that, 
faced often enough, renders the will resistant and stoical. When, 
along with a development in the notion of ‘habit’, St Thomas 
breaks this too small image of sin and comes to see sin as an 
orientation, not only as a nude act, then the perfectly acceptable 
third reason will lose its acceptability and he will change it. 

In the course of his treatment in the De Veritate, St Thomas 
points out several outposts beyond his earlier thought, to which 
it is necessary for the student to extend forces if he would occupy 
the field. First of all, St Thomas dismisses those who too corporeally 
treat the will, as though it went automatically to good or to evil. 
(In the light of his own inclination to simplistics in the Sentences, 
it is good to see St Thomas so utterly decisive about corporeal 
conceptions of the will.) He holds the line he held before: namely, 
that the will is not corporeal, because it can choose between con- 
traries. He adduces this fact from experience, study, and revelation: 
these are the influences he cites. Secondly, St Thomas thumps 
Pelagius quite bluntly for saying man can avoid sin without grace — 
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with no apologies, no distinctions, no reference to his milder treat- 
ment of Pelagius in the Sentences. Finally, St Thomas sets forth 
his new understanding of the faith of the Church. 

The outposts he then flings up on the horizon, beyond the wonted 
lines, are two: first, a psychological analysis of free will and, second, 
a psychological analysis of sin. In the first he examines free will 
under the pressure of passion, of preoccupation with the other 
cares of life, and even of the need for relaxation; and under the 
pressure of habit, with habit’s fixation on an end far beyond any 
of its individual acts. In the second he examines sin in terms of 
its nature as a turning aside, its fixation on a creaturely good, its 
consequent loss of focus on the Creator (its one absolute Good), 
and its blind satisfaction in resting, though restlessly, upon the 
creature. If the student gains these outposts on the psychology of 
the will and of sin, he will see why St Thomas chose them. They 
give a commanding view of the terrain. They quite change the 
perspective one had from down below. Where before, one could 
‘dismiss lameness of will, or curvitas voluntatis, as a mistaken image, 
now St Thomas takes the image (still citing Augustine) and converts 
it to a stronghold. Proceeding psychologically, not only physically, 
he has grasped its value. The will has dominion and can use or 
not use its deficient habits. This is the physical and general truth, 
and St Thomas repeats it here as in the Sentences. But it is impossible 
for the will sometimes not to use the deficient ones. Why? What 
makes the difference in positions? The will has dominion, but 
when it is not laboriously deliberating it goes off in one habitual 
direction, in the direction it pre-loves. Sin has made the faculty 
lopsided, so that it tips off at a tangent from the good and the 
true. This is the psychological and specific truth. When the will is 
not strenuously aware, it rolls to the side. It even /ikes this rolling 
to the side, and doesn’t always see that anything is wrong with it. 
Hence, the will is lame. Sooner or later it will fall into the notice- 
able limp of its characteristic lameness: pre-affection for some 
creature. 

St Thomas has been reading Aristotle, or at least he cites him 
(III Eth. cap. viii) as his source. And of course hardly anywhere 
does there exist so psychological and realistic an approach to 
human faculties and acts. He cites St Paul at least three times, 
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for the same sense of the battle for psychological liberty. And of 
course he cites the master of introspective theology, St Augustine, 
at nearly every turn now. Thus St Thomas lingers on the influence 

of passion in the will. Not that passion destroys liberty; just that a 

human being cannot be concentrating on controlling his passions 

all day long, first, because he has the affairs of life to attend to, 

second, because he needs relaxation. Hence, at least the first move- 

ments of passion harass him all his life, and keep him always humbled 

and miserable in venial sin. 

St Thomas is now expert on the movement of mortal sin too. He 
no longer conceives sin as a mere act here-and-now, as he did at 
this point in the Sentences. He has outgrown the simplicity of that. 
He now sees sin as involving not only a present act, but an end 
far beyond the present, and a flood of objects that clutter up the 
present too. He sees that a habit (or even one sin) fixes the will, 
not on one here-and-now act, but on a pattern of acts, all seen 
(and pre-loved) in one light: the light of the creature in view. Every- 
thing entering this path of light, this path between creature and the 
will that has once turned towards it, tends to get judged accord- 
ingly: if it serves closer union, the will tends to embrace it; if it 
leads away, the will tends to find no recognizable use in it. Thus, 
for every act that comes before it, the will reflects, but only long 
enough to judge it by its own more or less solid fixation. This is 
enough reflection to constitute mortal sin. It is not enough to cast 
doubt on the fixation itself. St Thomas now sees the magnitude of 
the effort required to keep oneself out of this fixation, or rather, 
out of the acts that so spontaneously suit it. Great deliberation, 
new motives, pure objectivity of vision, admission of misery, are 

» required to unsettle and re-fix the will. He also sees the insufficiency 
of vigilance. It isn’t this or that act that is terribly important, it 
is the orientation of the whole will. When the will is turned aside 
and fixed on a creature, and human cares clutter up, as they must, 
much of its time and energy, then only grace can come and heave 
the will out of its slavery, free it to leap towards God and adhere 
to him in love. 

It seems that we have seen enough to catch the breakthrough 
St Thomas makes between the Sentences and the De Veritate, 
though we have hardly exploited the riches even of the corpora 
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of the two articles considered, not to mention our neglect of most 
of the objections and responses. Far more than ‘refinement’ or 
further deduction to details’, the breakthrough is a victory of a 
fuller imagination and experience, and thus of a more vital and 
real intelligence. Significantly, St Thomas begins the article in De 
Veritate with twenty-three objections and eleven sed contra, while 
in the Sentences but six objections and two sed contra sufficed. 
From a more or less physical point of view, St Thomas has advanced 
to a psychological analysis of great firmness and skill. Artistotle, 
Scripture, and a more psychologically penetrating reading of 
Augustine (compare the ad 3m in the Sentences to the ad 4m and 
the corpus, near the end, of the De Veritate) have helped him fill 
out his awareness of the complex data. Perhaps most significantly 
of all, the very act of changing his mind is a psychological act, of 
a piece with the conclusions he is arriving at. If sin means unhealthy 
fixation and blindness, then goodness will have something to do 
with health, cutting free, and light. A restless questioning, a constant 
thirst for objectivity and constant abhorrence of creaturely blind 
spots and affections, a refusal to accept standing still and an ardent 
willingness to advance, a love for those who accuse and disconcert 
and challenge one’s habitual patterns — these seem something of 
the best path to God, as well as to intellectual maturity. 

It is important to note the redoubling effect, then, of St Thomas’s 
method. The data he finds to make him change his mind are 
psychological data: habit, affections, inclination, reflection, unrest. 
They are phenomena that contribute to, or clutter, his self-conscious- 
ness; they make him more, or less, a man. In other words, they are 
the specific data of human life, and their only dwelling place is 
within. They cannot be seen outside of men; it is not even sufficient 
to see them, or rather their effects, in other men — for we must 
be sure that we ourselves are not observing and judging in a too 
limited pattern. St Augustine’s only prayer, to know God and to 
know himself, is more than a key to virtue; it is a key to intellectual 
life as well. In knowing himself, St Thomas found the data that 
made him change an earlier position. Secondly, the very method 
by which he found the data, and then analysed them, involves 
using the same self-consciousness that the data reveal. This is the 
redoubling effect. In proportion as he throws a steady, rectified 
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light upon his own interior, he understands what that interior is 
and distinguishes its components. In proportion as he canno’ 
manage that light on his interior, he cannot understand. He has 
the delicate task of studying himself studying. Psychological reality 
demands psychological inquiry. 

Thus introspection gives St Thomas the specific field of humar 
data; it also gives him the specific method of human knowing, 
Learn how the mind operates, and you will learn what man is 
The mind, in most general terms, operates by constant questioning: 
constant longing for improvement; and men feel within them the 
surging of this mind, though of course they need not heed it. Mer 
may use creatures either as fixations that halt the ardent searct 
of mind, or as provocations that point always elsewhere. The 
healthy mind focuses out in objectivity where no infatuation blinds. 
satisfies, whispers why not stop here? stay here . . . The sinner or 
the other hand finds himself in an everlasting divertissement behinc 
which there lurk only his infinite questionings and his finite fixations 
and of which he can avoid despairing only by flitting from one 
creature to another: distraction hides him from his distractedness. 
Turned aside, only misery and new hope can right him. Only dis: 
turbing questions and a fearlessness to hear them out can alloy 
him to grasp objective good again. 

Thus the inner laws of mind are the key to all that is specifically 
human. What do these laws then embrace? Think of it a moment 
Men build the sciences, strive also to be objective and mature — 
that is, virtuous. Men speculate, men act with vision and with will 
Of things really their own, humans do nothing without their mind 
hence, nothing without using to advantage their mind’s natura 
laws. What are these laws? To ask is to begin to answer. For i 
seems that, in general, these laws are laws of ceaseless inquiry 
of search for objectivity, and of accordingly consistent progres: 
and development. To study St Thomas is to watch him discove 
these laws and live his life by them. To follow St Thomas is 
apparently, to discover them oneself and do likewise. Only person 
can do it, not books or even groups or systems or schools. Afte 
all, it is this, and St Thomas has hit it, that alone sets off the Wes 
from all mass-isms and servitude. 
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Adam Et Son Lignage by J. de Fraine. Pp. 225 (Desclée de Brouwer, 1959). 


THE subject of this book is the biblical notion of ‘corporate personality’ 
—a term coined by the late Wheeler Robinson and applied by him in a 
number of important contributions to biblical scholarship. For the Old 
Testament thinkers, ‘a sort of identification, or at least extreme physical 
cohesion, between the group and a given individual leads to the individual 
being the representative par excellence of the group. The life of the 
community is concentrated in him; and inasmuch as he ‘represents’ the 
community the community can speak in his name, using the pronoun 
“I” ’. The notion is basically the same as that of St Thomas: princeps 
personam gerit communitatis; but the life of the Old Testament notion 
is deeper than the juridical level. For the Old Testament, the leader 
really is in some sense the personification of the community. We know 
how in Shakespeare the king of France can be referred to simply as 
‘France’; the Old Testament writers would have held that the king of 
France in a very real sense is France. 

For the Old Testament, it is not only the leader who represents the 
community; every member of the group carries the whole group within 
him, and his own individuality is extended into the group as a whole. 
Moreover, the notion is applied not only ‘horizontally’ to the group 
and its contemporary members, but ‘vertically’ to the ancestor of the 
group and to the group as his ‘progeny’. ‘Israel’ is at one and the same 
time the individual patriarch, the son of Isaac, and the people that regards 
itself as in descent from him. ‘Adam’ is man in general, and this perhaps 
before the application of the term as a ‘name’ of the ‘first man’; to be a 
‘son of Adam’ means to be a man, just as to be a ‘son of the prophets’ 
means to be a prophet. Nevertheless, turning to the New Testament, 
P. de Fraine holds that in the Epistle to the Romans Adam is conceived 
to be an individual (precontaining the whole human race), over against 
the individual ‘second Adam’. The ‘Son of Man’ (‘one like unto a son 
of man’?) in Daniel vii is, it is argued, at one and the same time ‘the 
saints of the Most High’ and an individual who stands to the Messianic 
community in the relation of a king to his people. Similarly, P. de Fraine 
thinks that the question: ‘Is the Isaianic Servant of the Lord an individual 
or a collectivity?’ is a false question; the Servant is both an individual 
and the embodiment of Israel —he is the ‘prophetic remnant’ at its 
point of ultimate concentration. 
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Perhaps the most important part of the chapter dealing with corporate: 
personality in the New Testament is that in which P. de Fraine criticizes 
at some length the exegesis of the Pauline teaching on the Body of Christi 
which Mgr Cerfaux advocates in his fine study: Théologie de l’Eglise: 
suivant S. Paul. Mgr Cerfaux insists that for St Paul Christ’s Body, at: 
least in the pre-Captivity Epistles, is regularly the individual human: 
body of Jesus (this is true, of course, of the Eucharistic Body), and that 
it is anachronistic to read into the Greek word séma (body) the idea of. 
a corporate collectivity. In this he has perhaps been too much influenced! 
by secular Greek linguistic usage. St Paul’s deepest thoughts were regularly 
shaped by his Jewish inheritance; for him it would be natural to view 
Christ as the ‘corporate personality’ of which the Messianic community 
is the complementary réle. The Church’s unity is not merely a result of 
the union (and ‘mystical’ identification) of her individual members with 
the Risen Christ; it is also a presupposition of that union, a corollary of 
Christ’s Messianic function, and the Church herself is ‘mystically’ identi- 
fiable with Christ. 

P. de Fraine has made a valuable contribution to biblical exegesis. 
It is for others to undertake the task of showing the relevance of the 
notion of corporate personality to us who no longer! take the notion, 
in its Old Testament presentation, for granted. 

DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


Introductio in Liturgiam Occidentalem by Hermanus A. P. Schmidt, s.J. 
Cum Praefatione Card. Lercaro. Pp. xii -+ 850 (Rome, Herder, 1960) 
Lire 4.500. DM 36. 

Ir is very difficult to do justice in a short review to this magnificent 
volume of Father Schmidt’s. His earlier works on the use of the vernacular 
with reference to the early reformers and the Council of Trent and Holy 
Week gave one an idea of the thoroughness with which the professor of 
sacred liturgy of the Gregorian University in Rome approached whatevet 
he had in hand, and the modest title of this volume gives little inkling of 
the real importance and value of this study of the Roman liturgy. 

In a short preface (in Italian) Cardinal Lercaro insists on the significance 
of the liturgy, and indicates what a sure guide in matters liturgical this 
book is. It is not so much an archeologico-historical study as a study of 
the liturgy of to-day and of actual liturgical problems, to all of whick 
Fr Schmidt brings his historical knowledge. It is interesting to find the 
citations from various authorities left in the language in which they were 
written — or, in the case of the Traditio Apostolica of Hippolytus, whict 
is brought into the chapter on Christian Initiation, in modern version: 


' But cf. Antony on The Death of Cesar: 


Oh! what a fall was there, my countrymen, 
Then you and I and all of us fell down 
And bloody treason triumphed over us. 
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in the English of Gregory Dix and the French of Dom B. Botte). The 
end he has in view is the presentation of a wide theoretical and practical 
conspectus of the liturgy such as is required to-day, and in this he has 
ertainly succeeded. It is pleasing to see Fr Schmidt underlining the 
interest of Anglicans and Lutherans in the liturgy, and indicating the 
debt owed to them in the earliest critical editions of the Sacramentaries. 

Much of the book is concerned with the pastoral aspect of the liturgy, 
a special section is devoted on the liturgy and Christian perfection, and 
in many other pages this is in forefront. A chapter on the Roman calendar 
follows logically on a consideration of the veneration of the saints, while 
some twenty pages, devoted to the use of Latin or the vernacular, follow 
immediately on the chapter on the liturgical revival in which great stress 
is laid on Mediator Dei. The various rituals in which the vernacular is 
permitted are described, and when he treats of Matrimony Fr Schmidt 
cites the American ritual very favourably. Final chapters deal with 
Sacred Art and Music and with the question of active participation of 
the faithful at the liturgy. A detailed bibliography, with a list of liturgical 
congresses which have taken place (Eire has had one but not this country), 
and various indices complete this valuable work, which must surely 
find its way into all libraries where liturgy has a place. 

DOM LOUIS BROU 


Cor Iesu: Commentationes in Litteras Encyclicas Pii Pp. xii. ‘Haurietis 
aquas’ quas peritis collaborantibus ediderunt Augustinus Bea, S.J., 
Hugo Rahner, s.J., Henri Rondet, s.J., Friedr. Schwendimann, s.J. (Rome, 
Herder, 1959) II Vols. br. Lire 12.000; leg. Lire 14.000. 

Vol. I: Pars Theologica, pp. xvi + 780. 

Vol. II: Pars Historica pastoralis, pp. vi +- 662.— Indices. 


THE house of Herder published last year an important work which has 
not as yet received much publicity in the English Catholic press: it is a 
kind of Summa in two volumes, edited by four German Jesuits, devoted 
to the Encyclical Haurietis aquas of Pope Pius XII. 

The work was planned by the authors to honour the 60th anniversary 
of the late Holy Father’s Ordination (2nd April 1899) and it was happily 
decided that the series of studies planned for this occasion should still 
see the light of day in spite of the death of Pius XII to whom the cult of 
the Sacred Heart owes so much. 

A list of the contributors and their articles, which was originally 
intended here, seems tedious and hardly inspiring. Suffice to say that 
the four editors have found competent collaborators from many lands 
to write on various aspects of the cult of the Sacred Heart. The greater 
number of these collaborators are religious, while the articles are in 
several languages. It is pleasing to see the historical Benedictine devotion 
treated in the first two essays of the second volume by Dom Jean Leclercq 
and by Dom Cyprian Vagaggini. Father Bernard Leeming contributes 
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a study on ‘Consecration to the Sacred Heart’ which appears in the 
first volume. Numerous indices complete the work. | 

Our thanks are due to the editors and publishers for completing with- 
out hesitation a work which could have been jeopardized by Pius XII’s 
death but which is a substantial enrichment to sound theology of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. (A similar collection was recently published ir 
Spain under the title La Enciclica ‘Haurietis aquas’, Commentario: 
teologocos, Madrid 1858; for the details see Ami du Clergé, 1959, Pp. 415.. 

DOM LOUIS BROU 


A History of Philosophy, Vol. V1: Wolff to Kant by F. Copleston, s.J 
Pp. 509 (Burns Oates) 35s. 


Tuts book completes the trilogy Fr Copleston announced in his preface 
to Vol. IV, covering the period from Descartes to Kant. It is surely ¢ 
noteworthy achievement, and deserves the gratitude of those student: 
for whom it is written, and for whom it will undoubtedly be the firs! 
source from which to seek information. As this volume keeps to the same 
style and general pattern as the previous five, there is no need to detai 
its general qualities of lucidity and reliability; but its contents call fon 
close attention. 

‘The title, Wolff to Kant, is certainly not ideal; but in view of the fac 
that in his pre-critical days Kant stood in the Wolffian tradition there is 
at least something to be said in its favour, whereas a title such as Voltaire 
to Kant would be extremely odd.’ So Fr Copleston explains the title ir 
the preface to this trilogy (Vol. IV). The title would lead one to expect < 
study of German philosophy only, but the first Part is concerned witt 
the French Enlightenment (discussing a score of thinkers, notably 
Rouseau) and the second Part, quite short, with the German Enlighten: 
ment, Wolff to Jacobi. The third Part treats of the rise of the philosophy 
of history, with a study of Bossuet, Vico, Voltaire to Herder. (Vicc 
appears only as a philosopher of history, and his aesthetic theories are 
referred to simply by quoting the sound judgement of B. Croce wh«c 
thought of Vico as the man who ‘so to speak, invented the science o 
aesthetic’, p. 163.) It is only in the fourth Part that we come to Kant 
after what is a very wide survey of European thought. But this last study 
is in fact more than half the book, and so I take it that Fr Coplestor 
wished his title to mean that the principal interest is centred on Kant. 

How successful has he been in writing on so notoriously difficult 
philosopher? His translations are generally his own, often very good — 
not always: his version of the ‘Third postulate of empirical thought it 
general’ seems very difficult: ‘That the connection of which with the rea 
is determined according to general conditions of experience is (exists as 
necessary (p. 263). And in both this and the second postulate he translate 
wirklich and Wirklichen by real (with Meiklejohn) instead of by actua 
(so Kemp Smith), which seems rather misleading. It seems to me tha 
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his analysis of the Critique of Pure Reason will, on the whole, serve 
admirably as introduction; it clears the way for an accurate appreciation 
of what Kant is trying to do, by showing — often in terms of present 
day language — just what problems are under consideration. The same 
is true of the Opus Postumum. With regard to the Ethical works Fr 
Copleston’s gift for clarity of exposition appears somewhat less successful. 
This is a pity, since it obscures Fr Copleston’s exposition of the basic 
unity of Kant’s thought: ‘an original attempt to solve the problem of 
reconciling the two realms of necessity and freedom, not by reducing 
the one to the other, but by finding the meeting point in the moral con- 
sciousness of man’. 

There is a concluding review evaluating some of the main features of 
philosophical thought in the period covered by the trilogy. Fr Copleston 
also promises to show how the ‘transition from the critical philosophy 
of Kant to idealist metaphysics took place’ in his next volume. We await 
it with interest. DOM JAMES MITCHELL 


Happiness and Contemplation by Josef Pieper; translated by R. and C. 
Winston. Pp. 128 (Faber and Faber, 1959) 12s. 6d. 


Tuis invaluable little essay states the classic, and true, thesis that the 
‘rationale of all gratification of desire is ultimate beatitude, the end to- 
wards which man tends by nature, though he has to move towards it 
by the exercise of freedom. Happiness is, however, not an achievement 
but a gift; and in fact happiness and God are identical. Joy is not 
happiness, but its subjective repercussion. Happiness, in the last analysis, 
can only be found in ‘seeing’; only in knowing the beloved do we 
possess him, and happiness is possession. In other words, happiness is 
contemplation. And here the author argues finely that contemplation is 
deeply interwoven with man’s ‘ordinary’ experience. ‘How splendid is 
water, a rose, a tree, an apple, a human face — such exclamations can 
scarcely be spoken without also giving tongue to an assent and 
affirmation which extends beyond the object praised and touches upon 
the origin of the universe . . . Such non-rational, intuitive certainties of 
the divine base of all that is can be vouchsafed to our gaze even when it 
is turned towards the most insignificant-looking things, if only it is a 
gaze inspired by love. That, in the precise sense, is contemplation.’ 
There are two phrases on page 89 which, at least in their English dress, 
‘seem hardly orthodox. DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


Prudence by Josef Pieper. Pp. 79 (Faber and Faber, 1960) I2s. 6d. 


Dr Preper’s little books on the cardinal virtues according to St Thomas 
have won well-deserved praise. This volume contains the heart of St 
Thomas’s moral theory, prudence being the ‘directive cognition of reality’. 
Dr Pieper shows admirably how foreign to most minds to-day is this 
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comprehensive and vivifying vision of the human situation and hows 
perfectly it keeps the balance between a legality which destroys humane 
responsibility and mere subjectivism. His language, usually clear andi 
telling, becomes a little portentous towards the end, and his translators, 
usually careful and skilful, are occasionally infelicitous (their reliance on 
the Dominican translation of St Thomas is unfortunate). But on the; 
whole the volume should receive a warm welcome. So short a book: 
seems to be rather over-priced at twelve and six. 
DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


The Pastoral Sermons of Ronald A. Knox. Edited by Philip Caraman, s.J. 
Pp. 532 (Burns Oates, 1960) 42s. 


A VOLUME containing more than a hundred sermons, as this one does, 
is liable to make even the most earnest prospective reader quail. Such 
fears are groundless when Mgr Knox is the author. The lightness of his 
touch, the originality of his mind and the striking aptness of his similes — 
to say nothing of the profundity of the truths he expounds — are enough 
to hold the interest of anyone reading it. What, for example, could sum 
up more graphically the entry to the rich man’s supper table of the hungry 
beggars from the highways and the hedges than Mgr Knox’s concise 
comment: ‘It is the Embankment turned loose at the Guildhall?’ And 
then the swift application of the parable to his audience: “That means 
you and me when we go to communion’. Or what could be more apt 
(and unexpected) than his simile of prayer as the aside of an actor to an 
audience he cannot see but which has a reality not possessed by those 
playing a part on the stage? 

The sermons fail naturally into groups devoted to particular subjects, 
such as the Eucharist, the Feasts of the Church, the Sermon on the 
Mount, St Paul’s Gospel, etc. Every one of them is marked by the out- 
standing characteristics of their author, and every one of them is con- 
structed with an eye to the spoken rather than to the written word. 

Mgr Knox’s approach to his subjects is both profound and highly 
individual. Not only is his detailed knowledge of the Scriptures ever 
present as a background to all he writes, but the everyday problems of 
the ordinary man are tackled with a simplicity and insight which never 
shirk difficulties or merge them in mere generalities of instruction. His 
style combines a homely — almost conversational — manner with a 
beauty and precision of language in which every word perfectly represents 
the meaning to be conveyed. In his meditations on our Lord’s teaching — 
most noticeably in his treatment of the parables — he delights to follow 
up the overtones of the immediate message and discover a wider signi- 
ficance in the lessons they teach. But the thread running through all 
these sermons is insistence on the positive quality of Catholic doctrine 
as applied to individuals, that is, personal charity as contrasted with 
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conformity to the restrictive precepts of the Mosaic Law, and the need 
for willing allegiance rather than mere avoidance of error. 

Two sections of the book call for special notice: some thirty sermons 
on the Eucharist, delivered on recurrent feasts of Corpus Christi at the 
church in Maiden Lane; and six on the teaching of St Paul, built up 
from a close study of his epistles. Mgr Knox’s ardent and many-sided 
approach to the Blessed Sacrament not only shows how central to his 
whole spiritual life his devotion to it was, but also brings home to his 
audience the social as well as the personal attributes of its significance. 
The sermons on St Paul’s teaching are masterly in the way they bring 
into sharp relief the originality of a mind that had been transformed by 
the message of the Evangelists, but which never had recourse to them for 
quotation —a mind, as Mgr Knox puts it, ‘surrendered to Christ’s 
service’, but which taught his lesson to his converts in his own way. 

. Father Philip Caraman deserves our gratitude for his industry in 
seeking out and compiling these sermons and to the references he gives 
to the many quotations from the Scriptures and elsewhere. The index 
alone is a formidable undertaking in a book of this kind, and on the 
whole the cross references in it to subjects and names have been adequately 


given. 
_ Messrs Burns and Oates and the Ditchling Press are to be congratulated 
on the production and printing of the book. R. D, JEBB 


Family Doctor and Family Problems by Dr K. F. M. Pole. Pp. 111 
(Bloomsbury Publishing Co.) 7s. 6d. 
Health and Happiness by Dr K. F. M. Pole. Pp. 63 (Campion Press) 7s. 6d. 


Books of wisdom and advice are seldom welcome to the unwise and 
the wise do not need them. The market is flooded with advice to parents 
and mothers, some very medical, some very psychological and some, 
usually the worst, very spiritual and it is equally bad for all concerned 
to read them. One is haunted by the vision of mothers with babies on 
one arm and the ‘latest’ book on child-craft in the other hand. 

There is only one excuse for writing a book of this sort: solid experience 
of human nature on a sound foundation of principle and scientific know- 
ledge. Dr Pole undoubtedly has these qualities and his books were well 
worth writing and reading. His medical skill is apparent, but it smacks 
of real acquaintance with people and not just of laboratory ‘cases’. His 
psychology is there, but he seems to understand ordinary people rather 
than oddities. And, thank heaven, his spiritual principles are not so 
spiritual that they look impracticable. He shows that the right ideas 
really work. 

Dr Pole really attacks the two great problems of marriage, and for that 
matter, of religious life: the nature of true love and of maturity. Most 
failures are due to false ideas about the first and incomprehension of 
the second. It is a sad fact that not everyone old in age has grown up. 
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Many pass from first to second childhood in early middle age. If more; 
instruction were to be given to engaged couples about what love really, 
is and less about all the mortal sins they may commit, then we might be; 
getting somewhere. But alas! The Church often gives the impression, 
falsely of course, that Canon Law is what really interests it, rather than 
the two greatest commandments of the law. The time, too, is rapidly 
coming to an end when the clergy can content themselves with establish- 
ing a series of conditioned reflexes in the faithful and calling it religion. 
Educated people demand a reasoned. religion and that is quite a different: 
thing. Dr Pole has written two very sensible and truly religious books. 
They should do much good, and if the content were not so valuable I 
would have said that to ask 7s. 6d. for a paper-back was outrageous. 
DOM BENET INNES 


To Heaven with Diana. A Study of Jordan of Saxony and Diana d’ Andalo 
with a translation of the letters of Jordan by Gerald Vann, 0.P. Pp. 160 
(Collins, 1960) 16s. 

Tus book, with its somewhat too pretty title, is in two parts. The second 
part contains fifty letters written by Jordan of Saxony, a Dominican and 
Master General of the Order of Preachers, to Diana d’Andald, a protegée 
of St Dominic and subsequently a nun of the Dominican Order. The 
first part contains an account of their association and some stimulating 
reflections on the purpose of the contemplative life by Fr Gerald Vann. 
Fr Vann also takes the opportunity to include several observations 
which dispel any romanticized ideas about the lives of those who receive 
a vocation. All this is excellent. There is also an appendix containing six 
letters written by Jordan to other religious. 

The letters to Diana are spread over sixteen years, 1222-37. Occupying 
some seventy-five pages, these letters are in the form of exhortations to 
steadfastness in the love of God and they counsel prudence and modera- 
tion in its achievement. It is curious that the female religious, not unlike 
the female politician, finds it difficult to be moderate. It would seem that 
a woman’s libido goes into all that she is doing and she finds it, in con- 
sequence, more difficult than a man does to keep the balance. In this 
particular case Jordan is naturally not counselling a balance between 
the world and the spirit but a gentleness and mildness of approach to 
God in which anxiety can have no part. 

Although it is certain that Diana d’Andald read these letters with the 
greatest excitement, if only because they were so infrequent and from a 
man she so greatly respected, one cannot help knowing, after reading 
a few, what is coming next. Yet they are always affectionate and increase 
in warmth, stimulated doubtlessly by Diana’s replies which unfortunately 
have not been preserved. From this warmth emerges the truth that it is 


very easy for people to love each other if they both love the same thing. 
In this case it is God. 
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Jordan uses the language of the Bible and the Breviary, and this gushes 
out from him like a waterfall; it has become part of his thought and 
therefore part of his conversation. It is a pity therefore that the eye is 
held up by ceaseless references in the text which give a too studied appear- 
ance to each letter and lessen its freshness. 

The letters in the appendix do not sing the same song. Two in particular 
to a nun at St Oeran describing his affection for and the death of his 
friend Henry of Cologne are superb. The first and last of these six letters are 
written to men and they show up the letters to Diana as bending, though 
with affection and courtesy, to the weaker sex. 

The average reader of this book will discover that the monastic and 
priestly life, far from being a sheltered one, is on the contrary hideously 
exposed to dangers outside his normal experience and to personal relation- 
ships more intimate than he would readily undertake. A reader whose 
inclination lies half-way between studied ascetical writings and the more 
worldly journals will derive great pleasure from it all. Except for the 
references in the text already referred to and the dust cover which is 
mawkish in the extreme, the book is very well produced. 

ST JOHN EVERS 


Louise de Marillac — a portrait by J. Calvet. Pp. 208 (Geoffrey Chapman, 
1959) 18s. 
St Loulise DE MARILLAC was a younger contemporary of Mary Ward and 
St Jane Frances de Chantal. Like Mary Ward she was able to win per- 
manent official sanction for an active order. The Daughters of Charity 
have always lived for organized good works, so feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, defending the fatherless, instructing in season and 
out of season, that Christ’s poor might have the gospel preached to 
them. It is worth remembering that these religious came into being in a 
France which is known to Englishmen most vividly through the pages of 
Dumas pére. De Marillacs suffered because of Richelieu’s autocratic 
policy, and Louise for them; noble ladies interested themselves in charities, 
and Louise among them, by her birth concerned about the Frondeurs, 
by her vocation intent on her Enfants Trouvés as if nobody else mattered. 
It was to the world of St Jane Frances that she belonged, and several 
affinities link the two. Each was a widow who was never freed from her 
cares as mother; each found herself as spiritual partner of her director; 
each was grounded in The Introduction to the Devout Life and followed 
the modern Spanish ways; for each holiness was grasped as courtesy, 
even gentility, made robust. ae 

Mer Calvet has written a book in the style of its frontispiece: clear, 
discreet, penetrating. In French the book was published as Louise de 
Marillac, par elle-méme, a misleading title which G. F. Pullen, the translator, 
wisely has not transliterated, for the book is not an autobiography. 
Les Filles de la Charité auront pour tout monastére une maison de malade, 
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pour cellule une chambre de louange, pour chapelle V’église de la paroisse, 
pour cloitre les rues de la ville ou les salles des hépitaux, pour clotur 
Vobéissance, pour grille la crainte de Dieu, pour voile la sainte modestie.. 
The words of M. Vincent could be called a portrait of Madamoiselle;; 
in their original form they can be called with strict justice M. Vincent,, 
par lui-méme. DOM BERNARD WILSON-SMITH 


Young Man Luther by Erik H. Erikson. Pp. 280 (Faber and Faber) 25s.. 


Tue author is a psycho-analyst practising in America. His book is an 
interpretation of Luther’s life, mostly the first half of his life, as related | 
to his identity-crisis in early youth and therefore as influenced by his. 
father, and to a lesser extent by the other family and social influences : 
surrounding him in childhood and early youth. The author has studied 
the social background, and occasionally we get a good picture in detail. 
But such pictures occupy little space beside the psychological theorising. 
The author builds up a picture of Luther’s life, including his theological 
controversies, as due to his father’s influence — rebellion against it and 
admiration for it. As far as they go the points made seem valid enough. 
Psycho-analytic theory can lay bear some of the mechanisms of the 
emotional life. But the author makes his few points too verbosely, and 
by implication claims too much for psycho-analysis. 

Is there really any point in writing a book about Luther which avoids, 
as far as it possibly can, the theological issues? The names neither of 
Gordon Rupp, nor of Lortz appear in this book, nor of other recent 
Lutheran scholars. Luther’s life is more than a compound of emotional 
responses. To examine it under this category without setting it in its 
actual context, the metaphysical and ecclesiastical controversies that were 
the central concerns of Luther’s conscious life is to risk being irrelevant 
at the best, and wildly wrong at the worst. However the worst pitfalls 
are avoided. The emotional influences from childhood on Luther’s life 
indeed are relevant to an understanding of all the reformation. But that 
understanding will be distorted if this emotional derivative aspect is 
seen as something more than one amongst several secondary aspects. 
The book itself suffers from the ponderousness due to an exaggerated 
idea of its own importance. The author is seen going to great trouble 
to make out a case for a piece of psycho-analytic theory — and when 
he can’t prove the case from the facts, he says legend will do very well 
instead. The book opens in this extraordinary off-beat fashion. One 
sees what the author means — the fact that so many historians have 
devoted so many pages to Luther’s supposed fit in choir indicates that 
it is a useful symbol. All the same psycho-analysis is supposed to be con- 
cerned in the first place with events which the subject himself has experienced 
or imagined, not those which his historians have thought up. 

The book may well be valuable and of interest to psycho-analysts. 
Historians also will find valuable remarks from time to time — and 
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an important reminder of the secondary influences which go to influence 
history and perhaps especially the lives of the ‘great men’. But it would have 
been better done in a fully articulated theological context with much 
of the psychologising shortened and pointed. But for one thing we must 
be thankful. The book neither turns away blushing, nor vituperates, nor 
pities Luther for his Rabelaisian vulgarity. Here the author is good. 
His sympathetic understanding of Luther’s anatomical rumbustiousness 
is rather hygienic and clinical, but it gets close to the point. The author 
points up the effeteness and anaemia of our own age; many people are 
still persuaded that Luther was ‘foul-mouthed’ and therefore bad. 
JOHN M. TODD 


From Karl Marx to Jesus Christ by Ignace Lepp. Pp. 212 (Sheed and 
Ward, 1959) I5s. 

Every soul that accepts the call into the Church travels by a route peculiar 
to itself. The passage of some is seemingly made easy by a welcomed 
process of enlightenment; for others years of torment and mental un- 
certainty precede submission. The atheist intellectual is likely to experience 
some of the greatest difficulties, especially if, as is true of the author of 
this book, he has always been inspired by a lively idealism which, however 
insecurely based, is genuine and all-absorbing. 

Father Ignace Lepp’s story of his life, during most of which he never 
envisaged the possibility that he had a soul at all, is revealing, not only 
in the light it throws on the mind of an intellectual who was also a man 
of action with a burning enthusiasm for justice, but also on the behaviour 
of various types of communists. 

To the Catholic Communism is first and foremost the active enemy 
of the Church. The whole fabric of its philosophy is founded on militant 
atheism, the two structures are therefore essentially antagonistic. But 
for those who have been brought up without spiritual instruction or 
have rebelled against the irksome insufficiencies of sectarian Protestant- 
ism, there can be no such reason for condemning it. Father Lepp was 
one of these latter unbelievers and, having a strong sense of justice, he 
saw in the doctrine of equality, that Communism preached, the salvation 
of the world. His convictions were confirmed by the open-hearted charity 
he experienced from the Young Communists with whom he associated 
as a penniless boy who had cut himself off from all his middle class 
relations. As his mind developed, he fed himself on the Hegelian dialectic, 
the Marxist interpretation of history, the theory of surplus value and the 
complete subjection of the individual to the universal, and under these 
influences he satisfied himself that he was fighting for a utopian world, in 
spite of the horrifying stories of Soviet prison camps. He was helping 
in the regeneration of mankind, and all who obstructed him deserved 
what they got. 
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In this frame of mind it is perhaps not surprising that he was proof 
against the weaknesses inherent in the communist thesis, yet even in 
his state of unbelief the philosophic cast of his mind was in reality un- 
suited to the Marxist chains that shackled thought. Realization of this 
first came to him— but only gradually — from his association with 
left-wing humanists such as Romain Rolland, Barbusse, Unanumo and 
Henry Mann, none of whom was a communist. The cultural knowledge 
of these men led him for the first time to examine without prejudice 
the edicts of the Politburo. But it was not until he had come to the 
U.S.S.R., as he thought for good, and was entertained by the leaders of 
the Soviet regime that he became thoroughly disillusioned. The luxury 
and vulgar conceit that was so evident in this newly privileged class and 
the contempt with which they regarded the workers and peasants filled 
him with disgust. His ideal of equality, which had always been the driving 
force of his life, was being palpably betrayed. Communism had nothing 
left to offer him. 

The rescue of his soul from utter disillusionment and aimlessness is 
told with just enough detail for the reader to follow and appreciate the 
numerous stages of enlightenment through which he passed. From the 
realization that our Lord’s teaching, so far from being anti-social as 
he had always been led to believe, was in fact an outpouring of love for 
the poor and the oppressed, he passed on to a study of the early Church, 
and thence to the attitude and performance of various Christian sects 
of the present day, until at last he met a Jesuit priest with a deep under- 
standing of human nature and high intellectual gifts. 

Under this priest’s instruction he again moved from step to step to 
final fulfilment. First his sociological ideals were satisfied, then the 
historical continuity in the Church of Christ’s teaching was examined 
and found acceptable, and thence on to the crucial step of the divinity 
of our Lord. In the end he was rewarded by the gift of faith. 

This is a book that should appeal to intellectuals outside the Church 
who are seeking human justice. It does not minimize difficulties or shrink 
from acclaiming the good in those whose views it opposes. It is the 
story of a journey bravely undertaken and mysteriously guided by 
Providence. The translation is so well done that one forgets that it is a 
translation. R. D. JEBB 


The Shaping Vision of Gerard Manley Hopkins by Alan Heuser. 
Pp. 128 + viii (Oxford University Press, 1959) 15s. 

Some readers of this Hopkins companion may be so irritated by the 
author’s telegramatic style in his introduction that they read no further: 
that would be a pity, for he has written a stimulating book. ‘He was 
diligent in his work, kept a sermon notebook, could afford little time 
for poetry’, Mr Heuser writes breathlessly of the young Jesuit Hopkins. 
‘A circumstantial element and priestly concern for souls entered his 
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verse: sometimes in lesser pieces a forced emotionalism would result’. 
This staccato style in literary criticism is exasperating, and Mr Heuser 
sometimes gives the impression that he is taking notes at a lecture rather 
than writing a book. 

The chapters on Instress and Inscape are of particular interest, and 
Mr Heuser shows how Hopkins ‘sharpened his senses by the sketcher’s 
art and by the measuring sciences of mathematics, optics and music’. 
He shows how Hopkins progressed through Ruskinese and Pre-Raphaelite 
influences, through Platonic and other classical influences, to the 
philosophical position of Duns Scotus, ‘of reality the rarest-veined un- 
raveller’, Duns Scotus, ‘who of all men most sways my spirits to peace’. 
‘For Scotus’, writes Mr Heuser, ‘nature was a living whole, apart from 
the individuals or selves possessing it; nature was a real entity because 
it originated as an idea or type in God’s mind prior to his will giving it 
individuating existence.’ Hence the poet’s grief at the felling of an ash 
tree, and his glory in the stars and the bluebell: ‘As we drove home the 
stars came out thick; I lent back to look at them and my heart opening 
more than usual praised our Lord to and in whom all that beauty comes 
home’: and again: ‘I do not think I have ever seen anything more beautiful 
than the bluebell I have been looking at. I know the beauty of our Lord 
by it.’ 

This is a provocative book and many will disagree with many of Mr 
Heuser’s findings. His main thesis, however, would seem to have been 
proven: ‘Hopkins’ lifelong occupation with Greek scholarship maintained 
in him a Platonist theory of reality, not always caught up by Scotism 
into a world of Christian poetry’. But Hopkins lovers will not need the 
guiding hand of Mr Heuser and the reviewer cannot see anything Baroque 
in his writing as the author insinuates. DOM WULSTAN PHILLIPSON 


Fashions in Church Furnishings 1840—1940 by Peter F. Anson. Pp. 383 
(The Faith Press) 50s. 
Liturgy and Architecture by Peter Hammond. Pp. 191 (Barrie and Rockliff) 
375. 6d. 

WITH untiring zeal Peter Anson has collected a mine of information 
about church furnishings from the time of the Gothic Revival in church 
architecture by Pugin to the beginning of the last war. The book is enter- 
taining, instructive and informative. Perhaps the most amusing part 
of it is the constant comparison between church fashions with the 
homes and clothes of those who worshiped in them. One is amazed at 
the quality of churches built or refurnished during the Victorian Age, 
an age which produced a gothic that is quite unmistakably a style of its 
own. The only sad thing is that all these good enthusiasts were all the time 
looking over their shoulders to the past, to long vanished days and trying 
to bring them into the present; so the religion they practised died under 
their hands and was not handed on to the people, the populus, out of 
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whose sweat these buildings arose. Really these buildings are an interest- 
ing study and solemn warning against the folly and infantility of fixation 
on the past which prevents one from living in the present and stretching 
out into the future. 

And this is really where our second book comes in, a book which is 
at once inspiring and depressing reading; it continues the work of Peter 
Anson by showing what has happened with church building in very 
recent years but it is painted on a larger canvas as it largely draws on 
work done on the Continent and U.S.A. while England is shown to have 
made a very insignificant contribution to church architecture of our time. 
The liturgical movement is the starting point of Mr Hammond’s thinking 
and he shows that until one has a grasp of theological principles of this 
movement with its practical expression, one does not know really what a 
church is for and therefore how it should be designed. The architect has 
to start from these liturgical needs and then see how they guide him to 
the construction of the building; only after that to the architectural 
‘style’ the building is going to take. Now this has long been understood 
on the Continent where very splendid buildings have been constructed, 
first of all in Switzerland and then in France and Germany and later in 
the U.S.A. and the Latin American countries. : 

Here in this country we seem to have almost no architects of the calibre 
needed. Even Benedictines still seem to hanker after some past and buried 
style — something flavoured with Romasque, reminiscent of some basilica 
in Italy, or with a Gothic flavour, or perhaps, greatly daring, some 
renaissance or Baroque feeling. 

Perhaps it is right that this should be so, reflecting as it does, the lack 
of relevance of our religious life to the modern world so that it would 
be a cheat to employ say one of the Swiss architects to design our churches 
for us and bring them into the revelant present. 

Not that these modern churches have necessarily said the last word in 
everything. In Catholic churches, at least, the rubrics should be kept 
and these require, for instance, that the high altar to be made very pro- 
minent by the use of colour; yet we find that modern altars are stone 
tables which remain the same all the year round and do not live with the 
daily liturgy. Geoffrey Webb’s book on The Liturgical Altar could teach 
these designers much, giving a practical foundation from which they 
could work further. 

There are exceptions to the depressing picture given of religious 
ossification in this country; yet how few and far between. 

DOM OSWALD SUMNER 
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